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The General Situation 


E HAVE been going through 

\X/ a very interesting economic 

situation. Five years ago we 
glued our attention on Europe and 
assumed that almost every’ forthcom- 
ing economic change in this country 
would be predicated on some kaleido- 
scopic change in the European situa- 
tion. After watching European events 
for several years, and finding that they 
had no very great effect on American 
trade, we began to neglect European 
affairs as a guide to future domestic 
events. The truth of the matter prob- 
ably was that the impasse in Europe 
rendered its influence almost negative. 

But it appears now that the impasse 

“3 to be broken. We are therefore 
josesified in expecting to find a more 
“sx itive relationship between Euro- 
pean events and domestic economic 
conditions. Fortunately, things have 
been so bad in Europe that any changes 
must be for the better. Three sepa- 
rate European events should be men- 
tioned in passing. First, and most 
important, is the recognition of Soviet 
Russia by England. England rela- 
tively had little at stake and was in 
much better position to give uncondi- 
tional recognition to the Soviet gov- 
ernment in Russia than is France, for 
it will be recalled that France had in- 
vested privately huge sums in Russian 
industry, all of which sums have been 
confiscated. England is hoping to 
salvage some part of her claims after 
France has felt that it 
could not take that risk. But if Eng- 
land begins to do a profitable business 
with Russia, France may conclude that 
she had better go after new profits 
instead of hopelessly clinging to the 
determination to recover what has 
largely disappeared. 

Secondly, a change in the attitude of 
France may also be induced by politi- 
cak¢:vents at home which seem grad- 

> to be reaching a climax. There 

re complaints that what amounts have 


ee 
‘been recovered from Germany have 


been inequitably turned over to persons 
with influence. This abuse was toler- 
(Continued on third page) 


The Business Outlook 


E have recovered about 70 per cent of 

the ground lost after the boom of the 
spring of 1923. The underlying factors are all 
strong. Basic industries, even including those 
that have been in the doldrums, are spread- 
ing new sails. Demand is strong but conserv- 
ative, and supply is not redundant. We feel 
that it 1s safe to say that prosperity will be 
with us longer than it was a year ago, and 
that for this reason we shall reach new 
heights. 


Railroads Show Effect of Better 
Earnings 


The repeated records of new high 
marks reached ift/tar-loadings during 
1923 are reflected in a vastly improved 
condition of the railroads. It is esti- 
mated that during/.Y923” the: capital 
expenditures of the railroads were 
about $1,076,000,00Q; fand; that during 
that period the railroads used 27 per 
cent of the steel manufactures of the 
country. Inquiries which show a dis- 
position to buy are being received by 
the equipment companies, and orders 
for new locomotives, tank cars, and 
switching engines are being filled. It 
is expected that there will be a steady 
increase in the railroad equipment 
business. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
improved condition of the roads is the 
tremendous decrease in the number of 


receiverships and foreclosures that 
took place during 1923. The capital 
of roads thrown into receivership 


equalled $87,913,581, and the capital of 
roads sold under foreclosure was $14,- 
622,900. These figures compare re- 
spectively with $329,114,860 and $299,- 
491,646, the capital involved in 1922 
receiverships and foreclosures. Below 
is given a table, prepared by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, which 
shows for each year since 1890 the 
capitalization of roads thrown into 
receivership and sold at foreclosure. 
(Continued on fourth page) 


‘and the public. 


What Labor Disputes Cost 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has prepared a statistical 
study of the cost of industrial disputes, 
and has included therein the follow- 
ing interesting tables of the number 
of days lost through strikes and lock- 
outs trom 1916 through 1923, and the 
cost of strikes and lockouts during that 
period to the workers, the employers, 
The figures for 1923 
are based on estimates tor the last six 
months and definite reports for the 
first half of the year. 

The report explains how the figures 
are determined and illustrates for the 
year 1922 how the days lost are found. 
The average duration of the strikes is 
found and multiplied by the number 
of persons involved in the strikes. 


For instance, in 1922 there were 1,039 


strikes and lockouts; the average dura- 
tion for 529 of these was 39 days. In 
829 disputes, 1,600,522 employees were 
involved, making 62,420,358 working 
days lost. The fact that 39 days may 
be too high an average, since only 529 
disputes were used in making the com- 
putation, is offset by the further fact 
that the figures did not take into 
account the number of persons involved 
in the 210 disputes omitted from the 
calculation. 

In estimating the loss involved in 
the disputes, the compilers had to 
assume that the skilled workers were 
those involved in union organizations. 
They had to assume further that the 
same average wage prevailed for all 
industries involved in the disputes. 
After calculating the division of per- 
sons into skilled male workers, un- 
skilled male workers, and female work- 
ers, the compilers applied the wages 
for these classes. 

The loss to employers is based on 
the estimated amount of profits lost as 
a result of disputes. The figures for 
1919 show that 16.9 per cent of the gross 
value of manufactured products was 
distributed as wages and 4.65 as sav- 
ings, the latter item being 27.5 per cent 
of the former. Taking that per cent 
of the amount of wages lost during 

(Continued on fourth page) 


PURCHASING POWER OF CITIES AND DISTRICTS 
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Business Failure Increase 


Some apprehension has been ex- 
pressed over the January failures. Brad- 
street’s reports 2,258 for the month, the 
largest number for any month in al- 
most two years. The liabilities of these 
failed concerns were also large, amount- 
ing to $109,126,553, or about twice as 
large as for the average month in 1923. 
The number of failures increased 21.5 
per cent as compared with December, 
and increased 2.4 per cent as compared 
with January, 1922. 

January ordinarily is a month of 

. heavy failures. But the most convinc- 
ing explanation of the increase is that 
we have not yet completely shaken out 
all the “weak sisters’ whose health 
was impaired by the panic of 1920-21. 
And, it might be added, taken by it- 
self, the large volume of business 
failures indicates that we have not yet 
reached the climax of prosperity that 
was definitely inaugurated last year. 

According to Bradstreet’s, “the most 
-cheé;ful features in the detailed returns 

ov\, silures by groups of States or sec- 


‘x ¢ons, are the decreases of respectively 


10 and 4 per cent in failures from a 
year ago in the South and Far West, 
and the falling off of 1.6 per cent in 
the failures at New York City.” ~ 
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Increase or decrease in debits to individual 
account from 5-year (1919-1923) daily average 
for corresponding month: 


BLACK bar Jan., 1924, debits, daily average; 


SHADED bar, Dec., 1923, debits, daily average. 
Note: Bank clearings are used for Canada. 
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The General Situation 
(Continued from first page) 


ated complacently while the belief was 
strong that enough would be collected 
ultimately to satisfy everybody. Com- 
paints are beginning to be heard, and 
internal dissension may weaken the 
administration and leave the way open 
for a new régime, whose purpose it 
will be to collect what it can from 
Germany and distribute it to their own 
constituents. The downfall of the 
Poincaré administration may open the 
door for a definite settlement of the 
reparations question. 


In the third place, Germany itself 
seems to be making some progress. 
The word comes that the internal debt 
has been entirely wiped out. While 
this does not mean that Germany is 
able to pay larger reparations, it does 
mean that the problem of paying what- 
ever reparations a responsible German 
government agrees to will be simplified. 


Domestic signs all point toward a 
noticeable increase in trade. Reports 
from the steel industry, which at this 
writing are not definite, are sufficiently 
complete to warrant the statement that 
our basic industry improved during 
January. In recent weeks car-loadings 
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have mounted up. The stock market 
bears every evidence of buoyancy. The 
prospects are brightening in some of 
the basic industries that for a long time 
have been suffering from overproduc- 
tion and low prices. This is noticeably 
true in the case of oil and-leather. In- 
deed, the question is being asked 
whether we are to have another spring 
boom similar to that of 1923. Prob- 
ably the true answer is that the spring 
boom of 1923 was based on a long 
period of somewhat intensive under- 
consumption, whereas we have passed 
through only seven or eight months of 
restricted buying, which has not left 
our shelves altogether bare. Our feel- 
ing is, therefore, that domestic events 
alone considered, the upturn in trade 
will not be as sharp as it was in the 
spring of 1923, but that events are 
moving in Europe in such a way as to 
give promise of a longer period of 
rising prosperity. 


What Labor Disputes Cost 


(Continued from first page) 


1919, the amount of loss to employers 
is found. 

The estimate of loss to the public 
is based on what would have been the 
selling value to the public of the goods 
that would have been produced had 
there been no disputes. Since wages 
are 16.9 per cent of the selling value 
of the manufactured articles, the sell- 
ing price is 592 per cent of wages. In 
this way the loss to the public is 
estimated. 

The report explains the factors which 
modify the results obtained, and men- 


tions other losses accruing from dis- 
putes that are impossible to measure. 
The report is perhaps as good an esti- 
mate of the cost of disputes as can be 
made. It recognizes its own shortcom- 
ings, which are not serious enough to 
lessen the ultimate value of the report. 
The study, at any rate, serves to show 
concretely the loss involved in labor 
disputes. 


DAYS LOST IN DISPUTES 


Year Strikes. Lockouts, 
1916. Sacclcoesneereee rs 34,028,170 3,403,648 
T9T7" (acct vdetereiiotetetateterel ets 29,746,178 1,071,448 
AGIS) (Fics ic deena rer 20,347 ,776 818,159 
AGIGE, ealecnaia tne theta 135,747,890 5,999,476 
11221) Weare IROL AIG ot 53,863,328 1,223,784 
VA MAB MMe A ctcoecuce 3 48,941,445 6,166,208 
1922 ois avstelaseis emi eeteetetesoe 58,924,818 3,495,540 
1929 i ee ee 19,522,076 1,029,064 
Totals .;egeeead ee 401,121,681 23,207,327 
THE COST OF STRIKES 
Year To Workers. To Employers. To Public. 
DOWIE IoaeACANE $86,771,834 $23,862,254  $513,689,257 
WOT Jac borstacins 63,933,763 17,581,785 378,487,877 
1918, ectaice 75,693,727 20,815,775 448,106,864 
1919 Biss ite are 572,856,096 157,535,426  3,391,308,088 
1920 discern se 289,246,071 79,542,670 1,712,336,740 
1921 eens 209,958,799 57,738,670  1,242,956,090 
1922s entrants 255,733,710 70,326,770 1,513,943,563 
TOS Serre taah 92,925,082 25,554,398 550,116,503 
Totals ..$1,647,119,082  $452,957,748 $9,750,944,982 
THE COST OF LOCKOUTS 
Year To Workers. To Employers. To Public. 
1916 Sees $8,679,302 $2,386,808 $51,381,468 
1917" eee 3,150,057 866,265 18,648,337 
19ES 2... aeeriee 3,043,551 836,977 18,017,822 
1919: oA eer 25,317,789 6,962,392 149,881,311 
1920. ce tances 6,521,720 1,807,223 38,904,582 
1921 Meese sens 26,453,032 7,274,584 156,601,949 
UA Aaa eke Sor 15,170,644 4,171,927 89,810,212 
1923 Seen 4,898,345 1,347,045 28,998,202 
Totals.. sn. $93,284,440 $25,653,221 $552,243,883 


Railroads Show Effect of Better 
Harnings 


(Continued from first page) Ps 
CAPITAL OF ROADS THROWN INT 
RECEIVERSHIP AND SOLD AT 
FORECLOSURE 
Capital of Roads Capital of 


Year ended Thrown Into Roads Sold at 
June 30. Receivership. Foreclosure. 
SOG race's aris coe aras: $105,007,000 $182,495,000 
189 1L> Aan tea owlcem rea rete 84,479,000 169,069,000 
PROB Seeger cta ates amen s 357,692,000 95,898,000 
18930 e mere aleeiaaiale cine 1,781,046,000 79,924,000 
LEGA ewes icedins owhaicale sins 395,791,000 318,999,000 
1895 actee es. sak dei dares ators 369,075,000 761,791,000 
18963 ee sn net 275,597,000 1,150,377,000 
ASS ia LS vz ccsrerae cle ate cere 92,909,000 517,680,000 
TSO S  eeraisis:  tearrva One se dara 138,701,000 252,910,000 
1S SS RR re one eh 52,285,000 267,534,000 
HOOQ a ese cards sis arene 78,234,000 190,374,000 
1901 Miers iaa toa cc acete 1,627,000 85,808,000 
$902) Nite elas endear: 5,835,000 39,788,000 
1003 Wee Aes are oe 18,823,000 15,885,000 
1904 Megs ats cweleniescteets os 36,069,000 28,266,000 
NGOS W hcte citiunt Seosecise as 176,321,000 20,307,000 
TOOG IS Str cratcareieis al alelerescksvaueiats: 55,042,000 10,400,000 
1907 Meseh neces sets Saag 13,585,000 13,777,000 
1908 Racsces coh cease 596,359,000 2,547,000 
1909 teen er Se daa estates cio clate 78,095,000 250,033,000 
A910 Dis seaieis aac si sets ere 51,427,500 93,660,109 
LOTS Gace See Meals cteimess ean 210,606,882 40,741,543 
jC) A as SO ere arerter 182,112,497 25,910,990 
1913 | warsattasis is sears sueretsioicanens 477,780,820 86,163,850 
W914 aie fapecar avers vetenntckelers stssauzio 199,571,446 83,189,500 
AQIS Wor Nate civ ptitietetoce ore nies 1,070,808,628 285,258,782 
Decs31) = 
isthe ee C13, 159,689 703,444,855 
ADAZ EY Pons eae One aenes 61,169,962 557,846,348 
19185, he. aikeieentes aftttcestas de 242,090,800 24,735,187 
1919 cre cee stators ac do ater 11,886,779 15,479,587. 
1920). civcaetne waicicte «icra 21,620,150 rath ie 
19210 ve a cotter Ovionfecenieree 63,872,113 306,12: 
1920 OF oe nee yaidie« Beco mloe 329,114,860 299,491,646 
1933, pce tctn se 87,913,581 14,622,900 


The record of car-loadings con- 
tinues favorable. Cars of freight 
loaded for the week ended January 
19, 1924, totaled 895,276 cars, the 
largest number of cars loaded in any 
week in January on record. 


(While the information contained in this Letter is not guaranteed, it has been compiled from sources believed to be reliable.) 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published on 
the first and third Wednesdays of each month, each 


subscriber is entitled to share the services of the staff 


placed at his disposal. 


He has the right to borrow any of the books we 
digest for a period of ten days without charge; to pur- 
chase these books at a discount of 10 per cent post-paid ; 
to purchase magazine issues containing important ar- 


BUSINESS DIGEST 


Consists of Five Independent Services: 


Executive Management 


Accounting and Office Management © 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Banking and Finance 
Credits and Collections 


ticles at publishers’ prices; to ask us to compile for him 


information already in print on any particular subject 


original researches which require that men be sent into 
the field or which entail considerable overhead expense 
in the form of correspondence, postage, preparation of 


questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 


in which he is interested; and finally, to order at cost 


Ss 


ay sgining months.” 


BUSINESS DIGEST 


Buaness CONDITIONS REPORT 


FOR MARCH, 1924 


Business Digest, Inc. 


The General Situation 
[ee bewildered state of mind that 


a close study of business condi- 
tions inspires will be readily ap- 
preciated from the statement that on 
one day, March 5, twenty-nine issues 
of stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change reached their low levels for the 
year, while on the same day twelve is- 
sues reached their high levels. And the 
confusion becomes all the more pro- 
nounced when we discover that in cer- 
tain cases the high and the low were 
touched by issues of corporations in 
the same lines of business. 
Nor are we helped very much by the 
professional economic writers. Babson, 


‘who has been somewhat bearish, now 


says, “Statistics point to a moderately 
good volume of business during the 
Brookmire says, “The 
general outlook is favorable for a good 
volume of business this spring and 
early summer but conditions do not 
warrant any expectation of a large in- 
crease in consumption nor much more 
than normal activity in production.” 
Moody says, “The indications are that 
the existing trade reaction which began 
last spring should terminate by or be- 
fore summer, that the ensuing trade 
improvement should be accompanied 
by a rising stock market, and that 
stocks should rise to the ceiling.” The 
Annalist maintains that its statistical 
analysis forecasts “a period of increas- 
ing business prosperity and rising se- 
curity prices which should be- 
gin to show itself within the next two 
or three months.” 

The fact of the matter is that funda- 


mental economic conditions are thor- 


oughly good. Production has been 
sustained in the steel industry, con- 
sumption is generally reported as being 
satisfactory, and at the present time 
there seems to be less inflation of goods 
than for any time during the past few 
years. 

One or two individual events tended 
to shake public confidence in business 
Sy “onditions, but more mature thought 
* niicates that these events were salu- 

tary rather than otherwise. The pass- 
ing of the Anaconda dividend was 
(Continued on fourth page) 


Only a Cloud—and that with a 
Silver Lining 9 
ees. evidence 1s given in 


this Forecaster to justify the belief that \ 
business not only is good but promises to 


remain good for at least six months. The 
drop im stock market prices was but the 
shadow of a single cloud in a bright sky, that 
cloud being a multiplicity of Washington 
investigations mixed up with the disappoint- 
ment over the defeat of the Mellon bill. The 
silver lining to that cloud is the hope that the 
Senate may yet force another compromise 
that will bring the rates in the final bill closer 
to the Mellon schedule, and that the ap- 
proaching presidential campaign will force 
the investigators either to suspend or to re- 
solve doubts by letting us know the worst 
quickly. 


Commodity Prices 

Prices of commodities fell off slight- 
ly again during February, the Brad- 
street index having fallen from 13.1966 
on February 1 to 12.8957 on March 1. 
The increases were very slight in the 
eight groups of commodities that rose, 
metals having risen more perceptibly 
than the other groups which included 
live stock, breadstuffs, fruits, hides and 
leather, oils, coal and coke, and build- 
ing materials. Declines were reported 
in textiles, provisions, naval stores, 
chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous 
products. Of the individual commodi- 
ties which comprise the index, thirty- 
four articles advanced, twenty-two de- 
clined, and fifty remained unchanged 
during February. 

Compared with the highest and low- 
est prices on record, the March 1, 1924 
level stands as follows: 38.21 per cent 
below the peak of February, 1920 when 
the price index stood at 20.8690, and 
21.46% above the lowest of 10.6169 
which was recorded in June, 1921. 

The following table shows March 1 
prices compared with previous months 
and years: 


BRADSTREET’S COMMODITY INDEX 
March, 1924...... 12.8957 March, 1923...... 13.9332 


Peb:,” 19245 aca 13.1966 March, 1922...... 11.6001 
Fant JANN 13.2710 March, 1921......11.9051 
Derr, 11923 fas.» staan 13.4358 March, 1920......20.7950 
INGV spl coceeeclosts 13.1378 March, 1919...... 17.2244 
Qetepel9Z3 excess. 13.0974 March, 1918...... 18.0507 
Sepia to 23 ccsisstox « 12.9143 March, 1917 sceuste 14,1360 
AUG) L923 hens sieve 12.8201 March, 1916...... 11.3760 
Muliy,, 1923... ema 13,0895 March, 1915. sani 9.6197 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Why We Are Prosperous 
«Onder the heading of “Reasons for 


(& % otis Prosperity, ” the Wall Street Jour- 


nal gives*a catalogue of the “'devel- 


.opments that go to make good times,” 


adding that these developments are “in 
evidence everywhere outside of Wash- 
ington.” The sixteen points are as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Improvement in agricultural 
conditions with needed relief for the 
northwest which has been a sore spot. 

(2) Absence of inventory inflation, 
as indicated by 1923 annual reports of 
corporations already made public. 

(3) Easy money, with Federal Re- 
serve banks showing ratios of 81.4%, 
against 75.8% a year ago; and New 
York Federal Reserve Bank 87.8%, 
against /9% a year ago. 

(4) Brokers’ loans ‘down to $1,380,- 
000,000, or $620,000,000 below the 
peak of February 14, 1923. Brokers’ 
loans today are equal to less than 3% 
of total bonds and stocks listed on the 
Stock Exchange. 

(5) Prospect for reduction in Fed- 
eral Reserve rediscount rate. 

(6) Record gold holdings, which 
could be employed when the right time 
comes for placing European countries 
on a sounder business and SL 
foundation. 

(7) Heavy gain in naticnal and sav- 
ings bank and trust company deposits 
over the year. 

(8) Record breaking purchases of 
new security issues, indicating hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars available 
for investment. 

(9) Steel corporation operating in- 
got mills at 94% of capacity, with in- 
dependents doing correspondingly as 
well. Automobile producing in excess 
of a year ago, and copper consumption 
equal to, if not greater than, the peak 
reached during the war. Great strides 
in electrical development in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe: This is true 
of most lines of industry. 

(10) Railroads prosperous, and tak- 
ing 30% of all the steel purchased. 

(11) Labor in more comfortable 
and contented position, with three- 
year bituminous coal wage settlement. 

(Continued on third page) 


PURCHASING POWER OF CITIES AND DISTRICTS 


1. BOSTON DISTRICT 


Ratio 
Feb. ’24 to 

Jan.’24. Feb.’23 
Bangor Mel iticcvspicye secrerensereecs 92 94 
Boston Massse ce ceeetiion ict 97 99 
FalleRiver.e Masssoceeeeeecies 95 96 
Harttond,, Conti ere toes rs 835-105 
Holyoke;d Massie. seemionn «emacs 85 91 
Lowell SMassseeecrton seo aalek 92 98 
Manchester, Nacivaesae sue 95 95 
New Bedford, Mass. .....:....101 98 
New. ElavenssConn sens. ecnmeintts 87 ~=:'101 
Portland) (Mies oars einen 93 99 
Providermcey Ret limereract natant tetas 94 98 
Springheld, Mace ot: ae: 95 104 
Waterbury, Gontian. t+ eee 50 78 
Wrorcester, Massanse a+ siete 90 105 

2. NEW YORK DISTRICT 
Albany: .Ne Yeerks: Leer 11 96 
Binghamton: New vous eee 93 100 
Burtalo: Ne Vo. aera ees Sim 103 
New York Ne Youroan eee 94 100 
Passaic Nall sere eet eae Oey 14s} 
Rochester, Noein eerste: 94 104 
Syracuse, Negly sowie cree rennien ther 98 106 

3. PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 

Altoona, Pasa ee eee ee 98 87 
Chester. Pas See.) Sere eee 89 =6104 
Harrisburg bas eaten ane eee 62 81 
Johnstown, Patan aie ne 103 OU 
Teancaster soda a) ee eee Sy AOS 
Philadel phianyean eerste e 91 96 
Reading) Pai eetsrn nes eee 89 108 
Scranton ee aerate a oer 96 #101 
Trenton Nae) be ere eee lee task 116 §=©114 
Wilkes-Barre. basta ae SO GBS 
William Spotiv: bau ret erane ran: 84 80 
Walmingtonte clase etee ar 102) 112 
WOrk Pama see keene 90 102 

4, CLEVELAND DISTRICT 
Akron O sae eit weet tet ats 82 98 
Cincinnati, (OR Dates en, Oe 89 95 
Cleveland, OSR = . oh Ao eee 98 103 
Columbus* Ome peer eeer 93 96 
Dayton) yO gems eee ncetra s crete 86 97 
Erte Par Sep eco hee oe 90 ~=101 
Greensburg) Paynes te 82 104 
Mexington,. Kygaee see ee ee 101 84 
Oil) City: pRasaer ec metre tee 91 109 
Bittsbiute hyo mee erence ete 92 88 
Spring fieldia Oss seer ae 79 84 
‘Toledo; 30} Uethcdiieee ie are ee OO Reel 17 
Wheeling Wee Vidsneten toh ene 98 125 
Moun gstows Ole eee eee SOR 12 

5. RICHMOND DISTRICT 
Baltimores Midis sence etn: 91 99 
GharlestoneonG..- eee eee eee 86 52 
Charlotte ON 2G) eee er 100 118 
Columbia, (S= Gian. eer aera 93 99 
Greenville; (SsiC ie ee As ae eee 96 103 
Huntingtons Wea Viasat cee 89 88 
Norfolk gViagege «oa. erkere cle titers 90 99 
Raleigh; sNgG. scariest eet 84 108 
RichmondiiVias snes enon ee eee 96 8103 
Washing tou? Grevanaee eet 94 103 
Wilmington NOE eee 99 95 
Wanston-Salen Nw @. 1. yen 94 94 

6. ATLANTA DISTRICT 
Atlanta. (Gate. fen: Sn eee 89 101 
Atpiustas, Gar peretas hes cane tees 97 95 
Birening oan A lager 91 97 
Chatianooza mw letine waver 89 109 
jJacksonvillen Play assess ertenioe 91 103 
Knoxvalles Lennie ssn: cis eeee ee 119 99 
INT a GOTTA fe seit 5 oO Tedo eh eeee 98 96 
MobilatwA la: -5-s)ct actin schemes 88 93 
MOonteGmenys A lasers sects tere 98 108 
Nashville Benne meee. AS erRCey, 98 
NewsOrleans, lasers toes 10259128 
Rensacolas Pilawecmterres si. Sere 104 104 
Savannah Garis reno. hee 88 99 
Lampa ila yee oem eee 106 =119 
Wicks bitter VMISS ewe ae ernie st: 96 8108 


7. CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Ratio 
Feb. ’24 to 
Jan.’24. Feb.’23 
Bays CitysMichie cern ete ener 81 103 
Blooming tone tll Serre certs 91 87 
Cedat? Rapidss lagkacasaeeate 90 116 
Chita gos Ilys. Ge itu oon ee 87 81 
Davenport) lay ee arias ee 86 77 
Decaturts ltl eanctyeicec keene 93 100 
Des*Moines, lays cnt eee 85 87 
DetrottMiuichy: ssacn seer tes 90 99 
Dubuque, slajceinnisueen eee 82 100 
Flint Wyhichio#.. secon ae sea 93'- 102 
Eta WVay tie) abtidien sete aera 99) 111 
Grande Rapidsae Nich ae eee 88 93 
Dndianapoliss slinidame sree erence ae 93 93 
Katamazoo eMitchtes ne eet 85 91 
Lansing, Michie erste ae 95 99 
Milwaulcee ne Witsoe eeenier 99 98 
Peoria lle See eee 91 107 
Sioux Citys) laa eee peer 97 ~=108 
South Bendel mde ere ee 96 109 
Springtield allie awacecees ae Shy ako 
Waterlooslaseee ee eee ae 96754102 
8. ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

EAdt Louist ile aes ce 85 91 
Evansvilletsincd ices eee ce 84 76 
LittlesRockwAsck ae oe. eee 91 99 
Louisville kyon ee eee 96 100 
Memphisn ab enn ese eieerine renter 81 93 
Ouincy: oll ae eeiae e 94 89 
Stilvouts sou een pee tonne 92 100 
Springhvel ds \Vloss-nr eee tease 92 89 

9. MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT 
Aberdeen Sabie) ae ree Gye AKG 
Billings3M ontario ere ee OG 
Dilwthy evi eee 106 95 
Fargo; sNoe set pee ere 89 105 
GrandicPorks.7Ne 3D eee eee 101 97 
Helena. Monten. eee eerie 102 81 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ 94 + 100 
St Pauls Minas semen: cere ee 93 89 
Sioux PallsS.2D see oe eee 69 70 
Superior. Wisse see ieee 96 99 
iWanonase inti ee een ess eet 88 86 

10: KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 
Aitchison Want essence aie 92 89 
Bartlesville, Oklataaer se ae 110 85 
Cheyenne, Wyo. BINS ERR Gh 91 79 
Col, Springs Col mee arene te 100 #108 
Denver Col) jaan nee ee 90 93 
Joplin Mos eakicn eee ete ee 105 102 
Kansas City ania tier een eee, Ky ahi) 
Kansas GityceVlo (ae mre ie eee res 96 91 
Muskogeem@lklas eeeepstan ae 84 48 
©klahomarGity, Okla eerie 98 88 
OmahaltiNebii: 5) Jae ae eae 91 81 
Bueblo; Golie.;..;.. cee one 965182 
Sta oseph= Mo... cae aan 81 83 
sopeka, Kani ).).... scree ene 87 96 
Tulsa’ © klaS os cee ee 109 73 
Wiichitas Kanasse cea eae 92 81 

11, DALLAS DISTRICT 

Albuquerque) Ni Meese eee 104 =111 
Austin: (Lé3cs 23ge oe See S75 
Beatimont, Tex pqs ee 100 et 
Datllass Tex. 332) cei ee eae 83 aaL02 
HS Paso el exe ie eter yc 107. —- 109 
Pt Worthy lexctee mere. aie 91 59 
Galveston, shesameet nets ona 81 52 
Houston" Lexie a ict. eee 92 109 
SansAntoniovliexca ieee ORY bb 
Shrevepotte lea.) 40s ere CR alls 
Texarkana) J.6xs eines eee 101 69 
icson, Ariz’. semen eee 105 - 114 
Wiaco, «lex 2a. eee heen 91 109 


12. SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 


BerkeleyanGal: 273 27a ee 103 leo 
Boise, cdamonr)...)0.. tee see 93 95 
Bresnos Galle... Neon eee 95 73 
Long Beachy Caley. see 106 =105 
MosvAnveless ‘Galt. ane cee 99 124 


Ratio 
Feb. ’24 to 
Jan.’24. Feb.’23 
Qakland = Gal. are. sccne 4 eee 94 106 «. 
Ogden, Utah <s¢ 2.ioctnoe eee eee 76 79 
PasadenataCalc... re erties 88 - 12 
Phoenix, PAriz.oceee. - oon eee 94 #18 
Portland, Ores cases Gee 101 ate. 
Reno,” News jocek entee n eee 88 103 
Sacramento Calas: eee 78 105 
Salt Wakes City) -Uitaln renee 81 93 
San*Diegor/ Cal. ae. ieee eae 95° 113 
SanalranciscOs @a sa e eer aes 103. .alits 
Sany Jose, nCalag.n, ose eee 85 96 
Seattle; Wiashv.c....er eee 87 = 103 
Spolkarl Cem VVia's Dy sesre eee 99 107 
Stocktoni Cal. Le sacs. eee 84 111 
‘Tacoma; VWialshswaccss ane 89 104 
Walcima se VV Siete tee 03 "0108 
CANADA 
Galgary, “Alberta. 9.7. e ee eee 83 199 
Edmontom sAilbertas1) iene O28 5 
Halitaxs Ne S. iG 2 eee 82 89 
Hannlton, Ont” ees eee 89 76 
ondonslOnts ..ca5oeh eee 70 95 
Montreal, Quebec (J: o.6 sees OOF ee LZe 
Moose Jaw) cask. ae 88 117 
OttawalOntek. woe ee 65m lO, 
Quebec, Quebec: @ei sane eee 106~ #139 
Resinasoask use iene teen 84. 121 
St johneNe Bus serene reer 91 84 
Saskatoon) Sask, = Pee. eee 215 P14 
Toronto, (Ont, ape eee 78. wit 
Vancouver, BaiG eae ee 100 = 105 
Victoria, B. C5 96 117 
Winnipeg; Man... came: cee 90,,/.113 
RECAPITULATION 
United States 
(Total) 243: #2) ek ee 90 95 
District 
BosStoi)s . 2... tao 100 106 ~— 
New York. 2... o.2.2 eee 97. 2d 
Philadelphia “i..:/..545 seen 92 re 
Cleveland} \...5.: aioe 94 ~ 97 
Richmond fan. 4e ae eee 93 98 
Atlanta .2e)0sles a eee ey AO 
Chicago. ses... hee eee 89 88 
Sti) Louis tcc as ties 91 98 
Minneapolis %5.5--5- eee 95 94 
Kansas | City (.40)s:..09 eee 94 87 
Dallas ).)665 asa «ie eee ee 92 96 
San Prancisco: 2. eae eee 110 © 127 
Canadays 4230. ahah, cee 89 117 


How Purchasing Power Is. 


Determined 


The percentages shown in the above table 
of purchasing power are based upon debits 


to individual accounts, that is, 


charges 


which a bank makes on its books when de- 
positors’ checks are presented for collection. 
Debits made during four weeks of February 
are compared with those made in a similar 
period in January, which is taken as repre- 
senting 100. Similarly, February debits are 


compared with those in February, 


1923, 


which period also represents 100. If, there- 
fore, the percentage is 95 it means that 5 
per cent fewer charges were made in Feb- 
ruary than in the period with-which com- 


parison is made. 


On the other hand, a per- 


centage of 105 means an increase of 5 per 
cent, and is evidence that individuals and 
business houses in that particular city or 
district paid out more money for goods and 
services last month than in the month of 


January or in February, 1923, as the 


index of sales and collections in the vario 


business centers. 


ca, 
may be. The percentages are, therefore, 


~ 


In the case of Canada, 


bank clearings have been used as a basis of 
comparison instead of debits to individual 


accounts. 


MARCH BUSINESS FORECAST 


Business Digest Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 
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KEY TO CITIES 


LARGE dots indicate BEST cities 
for sales and collections. 


MEDIUM dots indicate FAIR 
' cities for sales and collections. 


SMALL dots indicate POOREST 
cities for sales and collections. 


Why We Are Prosperous 
(Continued from page one) 

(12) A safe and sane President. 

(13) Advancing crude oil and gas- 
oline prices. Falling crude and gas- 
oline prices was a development that 
caused disturbances less than a year 
ago. 

e(14) Unusually large cash holdings 
of the important industrial corpora- 
tions and rapid liquidation of bank 
loans and other floating debts over the 
last two years. 

(15) Comparatively small stocks of 
goods in hands of merchant, jobber 

- and other consumers, due to disinclina- 
tion to buy for delivery far ahead. This 
policy is pronounced in the steel trade, 
and means a great buying power held 
in reserve. 

(16) Better outlook in most Europ- 
ean countries. Business improvement 
abroad would be followed by an ex- 
pansion in international trade.” 


Iron Production 


The short month of February 


#40 showed an increase in iron production 


ryver January, the daily gain amounting 


= to 8,642 tons. Total production for 


the months of the three years last past 
is as follows: 
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THREE-YEAR MONTHLY COMPARISON OF 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


1924 1923 1922 
Rebruarya nds. ence 3,074,757 2,994,187 1,629,991 
Jantarvies cies dc¢ css 3,018,890 3,229,604 1,644,951 

1923 1922 1921 
December Wenness sass 2,920,982 3,086,898 1,649,086 
November <.........4 2,894,295 2,849,703 1,415,481 
October iiccemacercisise 3,149,158 2,637,844 1,246,676 
September ccmale. o0'o 3,125,512 2,033,720 985,529 
TERE! cotadancoanneea 3,449,493 1,816,170 954,193 
al Yakaoacintecteissise tease 3,678,334 2,405,365 864,555 
JUNEN cekisetoeeresclerastes 3,676,445 2,361,028 1,064,833 
WER? saocog andoottascad 3,867,694 ~ 2,306,679 1,221,221 
API a. wasn csesescinsice® 3,549,736 2,072,114 1,193,041 
Marcel Mrsosas cussion 3,523,868 2,035,920 1,595,522 


Retail Sales 


As the reports of retail sales came in 
for January, they confirmed the im- 
pression made by other factors that 
consumption has been maintained. The 
Federal Reserve agent at New York, 
for example, shows that all department 
stores in his district enjoyed sales 9 
per cent greater than those of January, 
1923. Using 1923 as a base of 100, 
sales of all department stores in Jan- 
uary, 1920 were 103, in 1921, 99, in 
1922, 91, and in 1924, 109. Mail order 
houses sold 11 per cent more than they 
did a year ago. Their record, as com- 
pared with a base of 100 for January, 
1923, is 134 for 1920, 78 for 1921, 
74 for 1922, and 111 for 1924. 
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Increase or decrease in debits to individual 
account from 5-year (1919-1923) daily average 
for corresponding month: 


BLACK bar Feb., 1924, debits, daily average; 


SHADED bar Jan., 1924, debits, daily average. 
Note: Bank clearings are used for Canada. 


MARCH BUSINESS FORECAST 


Petroleum Trade Brightening 


The price of crude petroleum moved 
up sharply during the past three 
months. The causes are fundamental. 
In the first place, consumption has in- 
creased, and with the increase of auto- 
mobile production and sales there is 
likely to be an increase of 14 or 15 per 
cent in crude oil consumption. On the 
other hand, for the first time in a long 
period petroleum production has de- 
creased. The output of the important 
districts for the last two weeks for 
which statistics are available at this 
time compared with the corresponding 
period of 1923 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: . 

WEEKLY OUTPUT OF PETROLEUM BY 


DISTRICTS 

1924 __~__ 1923 
Feb. 23. Feb. 16. Feb. 24. 
Oklahoma’ ‘Ja. semssachesale 408,109 406,250 406,550 
INA TISAS ye <cetuamanieeraene 70,350 71,500 80,950 
North) (Texas) h. saenen dees 65,100 65,700 50,250 
Gentral) Texas, eesaesnces 195,5' 192,650 124,050 
North Louisiana ........ 51,650 52,450 70,750 
MATICATISAS eis dosages 119,450 116,800 103,750 
GaolftCoast yr ewsiees aecere 94,350 95,600 106,450 
IAStErn? deer achicer ees 102,000 103,000 107,000 
Wyoming and Montana. 130,550 145,000 104,950 
Caltiornia’ Yapataoens tcc ce 651,350 669,950 630,000 
ED OU, cletaistea tale sires 1,888,400 1,918,900 1,784,700 


The General Situation 


(Continued from page one) 


somewhat of a shock to the stock mar- 
ket but later it was generally realized 
that the move tended to strengthen the 
position of that company and that it 
was justified as a bit of good financial 
policy. Some of the leather companies, 
notably the Central Leather, published 
wretched reports, but these, after all, 
merely reflect the abnormally poor con- 
ditions in the leather industry during 


the early part of 1923. Conditions in 
the leather industry are better now 
than they have been for many months. 
In the textile industry the drop of 9% 
cents in cotton injured a number of 
people but it has come to be realized 
that unemployment in the mills could 
not be remedied without a reduction in 
the costs of raw materials that would 
leave the owners some margin of profit 
in their finished products. 

Turning now to some of the de- 
cidedly satisfactory factors in the pres- 
ent situation, we note first the con- 
tinued good showing of car loadings. 
Each week as the figures are reported 
by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association we 
learn of increases over the correspond- 
ing week for 1923. For the first eight 
weeks of 1924 the loadings totaled 
6,679,568 cars, an increase of 244,004 
over a year ago, and an increase of 
1,116,563 over 1922. 


The first of April “bugaboo” in the 
bituminous coal industry has been dis- 
sipated by a three-year settlement be- 
tween operators and miners. Stocks of 
bituminous coal are very large and in- 
dustry generally need worry not at all 
about a shortage, though the settlement 
involved a maintenance of the wage 
scale which does not augur well for 
any reduction in coal prices. 


February failures declined notice- 
ably, falling from 2,258 in January to 
1,578 in February. Assuming one holi- 
day in each month, the daily rate fell 
from 85 in. January to 65 in February. 

Agricultural conditions are fairly 
good. Acreage planted indicates a de- 


cline in production whereas, on the 
other hand, crop conditions are so good 
that even with a decreased acreage in & 


wheat the present outlook is for an in 


crease of about 100,000,000 bushels in 
excess of the production of last year. 
Coming back now to the confused 
situation in the business world, we lay 
our finger on Washington as the chief 
cause. One of the New York papers 
indicated that twenty-six investigations 
are under way. The innocent citizen is 
compelled to believe that the object of 
most of them is to dig up ammunition 
for the presidential campaign. If the 
conventions could be moved forward 
from June to April, the uncertainties 
which all these investigations engender, 
and the uncertainties arising from the 
struggle for tax legislation, would 
probably resolve themselves. Then we 
could say confidently, for we would be 
resting on the sure ground of economic 
conditions undisturbed by political un- 
certainties, that the prospects for the 
six months next ensuing are all bright. 
Before we close this summary, how- 
ever, one word should be said about 
conditions in Germany. The Dawes 
Committee has about finished its work. 
Its recommendations will probably in- 
volve the substitution of levies on rail- 


way revenues in Germany as guaran- ~~ 
tees for reparations for the present 0¢ qu, 
cupation of the Ruhr. If the Dawes , 


Committee report is accepted by Ger- 
many and France the immediate effect 
should be very stimulating to general 
world conditions. 

Conditions in France are bad, but on 
the whole foreign affairs seem to have 
little effect here. 


(While the information contained in this Letter is not guaranteed, it has been compiled from sources believed to be reliable.) 
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The General Situation 


T SEEMS almost presumptuous to 
| write about anything in the imme- 

diate past that may throw light on 
the future, when politics at home and 
abroad will crystallize so soon into 
definite forms the influences—the pow- 
erful influences—that will surely shape 
the trend of events for the next six 
months. At home the tax bill will 
have to be passed soon, and it will 
quite certainly encourage or discour- 
age industry; a neutral effect is hardly 
possible. Abroad, the nature of the 
Dawes report, which is not fully known 
at this writing, but which will likely 
be known in detail by our readers be- 
fore this Forecast is in their hands,— 


“ean? the reception that that report will 


» jeeive in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, are political puzzles the effect of 
which cannot be foreseen. 

Therefore, this month we are devot- 
ing but small space to the general sit- 
uation. We can merely give hypothe- 
ses. If the bill for tax reduction that 
is finally enacted approaches the Mel- 
lon proposals, we may expect much 
more active business. This would 
mean better business than we have had 
in a decade. If the bill provides slight 
reduction only—or if, to assume a 
state of affairs that is not altogether 

-impossible, no bill is passed because 
of a deadlock between a small major- 
ity in Congress and the President who 
may exercise his power of veto—then 
we may expect industry to languish. 
If a settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion is agreed upon by the Dawes Con- 
ference and if its report is accepted 
by the three leading nations involved, 
we may expect rising prices and much 
activity. If, however, the report is 
not accepted, any catastrophe is not 
impossible. 

_ General trade conditions in the 

i ae States have been slightly “off.” 
wh In the principal industries, except 
textiles, there is much activity; em- 

ployment is good, collections are fair, 
and banking conditions generally fa- 
vorable to expanding business. 


Politics Rule the Wave of Prosperity 


HE stock argument of the bears of Wall 

Street at the moment is, how can busi- 
ness be better than the best? They admit all 
the arguments of the bulls and fall back on 
a bit of familiar logic. But in this life we 
never attain the superlative. If political un- 
certainties, here and abroad, resolve them- 
selves favorably, American business can ex- 
pect to climb to new heights. If the uncer- 
tainties remain, we can go on for a long 
time living comfortably on hope. 


Prices and the Quantity of 
Money 


Prices have come down; the Dun 
index is lower than it has been at any 
time since last August. This baro- 
meter of the level of prices fell from 
190.741 on the first of March to 186.- 
780 on the first.of April. The decline 
amounted to‘about 2%% péricerit.s Fhe 
present level Ws with 120.740 
on August 1, 1944,\am fineyease of 
about 55 per cent; wath 268 832 on 
May 1, 1920, the date this index reach- 
ed its maximum, and from the record 
of which there has been a decline of 
about 40 per cent; and with 150.833, 
the lowest level since the war, touched 
on July 1, 1921. .The increase from 
the low mark of the 1920-21 depres- 
sion amounts to about 24 per cent. 
Compared with the April, 1923, index, 
which stood at 193.087, the decrease is 
314%. 

During March the classes of goods 
whose prices declined noticeably in- 
cluded breadstuffs, meat, dairy and 
garden products and other foods; slight 
declines were registered in all the other 
classes reported by Duns. 

In connection with prices it is in- 
teresting to note that they have recent- 
ly followed in general outline the trend 
of the quantity of money in circulation 
in the United States. In 1920 the per 
capita circulation was about $52; on 
February 1, 1923 it had fallen to 
$40.74; on January 1, 1924 it rose to 
$44.22, and on February 1, 1924 it de- 
clined to $41.77. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A Review of Sentiment 


April being one of the “quarter 
months,” we may give some space to 
the opinion of others as to where we 
are and whither we are going. We 
shall present, then, paragraphs from 
some of the leading sources of forecast- 
ing opinion. 

“The speculative era is over and from now 
on operations of manufacturers and mer- 
chants of necessity will be carried on on the 
basis of merchandising profits. Although 
some students of the business outlook are 
expecting higher prices, business policies 
should not be based on any such expectation. 
Indeed it cannot even be safely assumed that 
present prices will be maintained. The situa- 
tion is in any event perfectly healthy, per- 
haps the best which the United States has 
seen in a decade.”—National Bank of Com- 
merce (New York.) 

“The upturn in industrial activity, which 
became evident during January, has con- 
tinued into March. But the enthusiasm of 
early February has moderated somewhat. 
The exceptional activity in several funda- 
mental industries has served to emphasize 


.,the fact that conditions in several other im- 
? portant 


industries continue exceptionally 
dull. The extremely cautious attitude to- 
ward future commitments, which charac- 
terized the latter half of 1923, has again 
appeared as a general policy. The revival 
of this conservative policy insures the con- 
tinuation of moderately active, profitable 
business throughout the spring months. It 
also effectively eliminates the possibility of a 
period of speculative expansion.”—Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

“At this writing, a heavy selling movement 
has set in in the stock market showing some 
doubt regarding a better situation developing 
soon—nevertheless the clearing up of weakly- 
held stocks has added to the strength of the 
position. 

“In the purely investment field, however, 
we find a perhaps different attitude, in which 
cheap money and large purchasing power are 
strong factors, accompanied also by confi- 
dence, which seems to be lacking in spec- 
ulative quarters. This is shown in the bond 
market where prices have become active in a 
slow advance and considerable public buying 
has: developed. If the judgment of such 
investors is sound, it would show that the 
obstacles besetting the stock market are 
superficial and temporary.”—The Bache Re- 
view. 

“Perhaps the strongest reason for unfav- 
orably interpreting the current signs is the 
fact, obvious enough to the careful and un- ~ 
biased observer, that the industry and trade 
of this country stands on an artificial basis 
which cannot indefinitely escape a more or 
less thorough and temporarily painful re- 
(Continued on fourth page) 


PURCHASING POWER OF CITIES AND DISTRICTS 


1. BOSTON poe 


Mar yi to 
Feb.’24. Mar.’23 
IBanrorn MiGcircte. <urapicneerercieke 111 102 
Boston,e Mass. i. .teeeericcteus sae 103 98 
Pa ll@Riviery Mass scenes png 87 90 
Hartiond, Connie. wee oeeress WORD BE) 
Holyoke: “Mass. sk. eure core 96 84 
TWowell Mass. Nate. ere sane 102 92 
Manchester = Nitils serine es 107 96 
New Bedtond) Wassin ace seis 96 92 
New Haven, ‘Conn. MTree re 111 118 
Portland, Me. PED ater amteeNercteths 104 104 
Prowidemee). Rai ali cio) eis ee 100 104 
SprneheldsiMass: We censssteer!s 101 102 
Watenbunyen Connie. mutate 133 124 
Worcester, Mass... . <5 ahr 103 104 
2. NEW YORK DISTRICT 
Piban ye N. Vor oduseeaiee aiaments 99 112 
Bing haintons, Na Mery. cm ela certs 96 98 
Biuttald: Noi Yes eee aces 103 105 
New  VoOrls, INCAY eau c eenennets 105 99 
Passaic. raNice Jan evcwiate eeiete Cenae 108 116 
Rochester). Nis iY¥i0 eosnvseiacinvenass 106 100 
SViracuse jr iN. N eee borneiaicet tater 104 96 
BE PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 
Wiltoomany Pa soe ers means eee 105 87 
Ghestern. Pane ec cen eels 110 123 
Elarctsbwr @)\Palseccneye erates 139 107 
Johnstown, Pasig .acceer ec: 95 97 
Banicaster) | Pati ec ties eee 107 101 
Philadelphia} Pay ve ae eeniss 104 99 
Readings. dat: tie stterewrceceeae 98 100 
Schantons (Pa. Figo. east eee: 93 101 
Trenton: Neh eee eee ees: 93 114 
Wilkes=Barre a cnemecicse dere 93 111 
Williamspont iPaskhitewilesn alle 110 97 
Wilmmeton, Deli... o2, 2.28.8 105 110 
Viorle? Bal ai /sigencc a redeem 113 118 
4. CLEVELAND DISTRICT 
Nicron On nae See Cee eee 107 97 
Cincinnati OTe cee, sae eee aren 106 90 
Cleveland Oi ae erate aac 103 105 
Colttimbis 1O7 ease aoe eer a 109 100 
Dayton, Ose (voter cee 111 95 
Erte Paton wee eee ante 104 101 
Greenshurcceba. eee nec ar 97 97 
Wexinstom Wiivey encom cae 94 82 
Ono Cit yar la Westen ee ree 91 100 
PA ECSD ULE Sasa aca See ree eee 104 103 
Springiel dOnt aaa cence 133 103 
Toledo} (Ons BO oeees chee ne 100 103 
Wiheelitig; Wie ae eat sean ee 104 
Y OUNn@ Stow Ol ae cote eee 97 107 
5. RICHMOND DISTRICT 
Baltimore iid pha nee eerie 110 103 
Charleston iS [Cease ape ie 91 77 
Gharlotte; NoAGise st epeosaericre 102 108 
Golnmbin,) Sy Gaeta mee 85 75 
Greenville, (S: (i418 Jee. 93 110 
Hinntingtons SVWin Vide eieniaien enn 109 101 
INFOTEO lee aay Bilan snes ae eae eae 97 91 
Rateigh. Nii wa eaeln ete eertee 108 98 
Richi onde Viaeaa sie s/s arcana els 97 100 
Wiashine ton Ds Ga 5 wae cane 104 101 
Walmineton oN s@ sate seer icine 105 95 
Winston-Salem, N: GC. 30..00.. 102 91 
6. ATLANTA DISTRICT 
AtiantayiGa we cic aor scaen 105 101 
ATT OMTS ta Cra micro nt bore mucins aha 88 "05 
Diurimenva map eA tacts eka s cones 106 110 
Chattanooga) Menn! jens 107 103 
Jacksonville; ila. te eeeie aeiie see 103 106 
inoxyallen bent. eee atte 113 110 
Mac On eGral co Riy eaeteene mo aetna 100 92 
NOD ILC MEA Tai i rcctonaebene Reete eaeties 101 91 
Le WNWGeraheedesartermreerallehe ws son oy dee 94 90 
Nashville’ duentt pt.tuveen cies ee 112 106 
New rOrleans, ta. fui e ieee 90 105 
Pensacola. place. sean ee 99 . 106 
Sul enopaewel Eels yo ey 4 aCe vlaistse 96 95 
Ahehoshol tral ay One ae ctliy SHUN 5 ple ae 101 110 
Vicksbure YU Mises 28 eee 78 91 


7. CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Ratio 
Mar. ’24 to 
Feb.’24. Mar.’23 | 
Bay tOitys Michsispnecmeeme mee 109 115 
Bloomington, elise. eee 147 97 
Gedarshapids sla aera 116 109 
Chicago; * Wier csoe ek orate 113 103 
Davenporterla..t eee 119 93 
Decattiey el ey ret oe eee 115 100 
Desy Moines Lares en eee 124 88 
Detroit Vich. wenn tee 109 110 
Dubuquel: basic csc eek tere 106 95 
Flint; Mache eas. eee 109 104 
Fit Wiayy nie, ain. die sertercmves ohne 78 83 
GrandwRapidstMischis-sisg a mee 111 98 
Indianapolis cli weebar haces 102 103 
Kalamazoo, Mich: nme sane 118 104 
IB nicprareee a Btela aes cancrh Maso tedlle ugltal 90 
Milwaukee’ Waisstweck oun 107 107 
‘PeoRia® PLL) Aten, mee ont rece eee am 111 
Silo usec Cityyel a Neen peered eae 115 105 
South Bend elnicaaer apse meee 112 115 
Springfield) (1L eee eee eas 104 101 
Wiaterloos lid Sieeeeser caer oie 12 92 
8. ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

Ey St. Womis Tiler eine 92 90 
Evansville, Ind) cso ther aly 102 97 
Little Rock, ASEAN ar Ane hs err eee 105 102 
Wouisville eS viene ee ee ee 103 106 
Memphis) Tentimants ieee cant 96 78 
Ouincy nl, Sa eee 115 92 
Stouicouis,. Nome art ee ies 107 104 
SprinetieldaMoe ee tose ea 106 

9. MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT 
A DerGeen, sO.) ace oicw eke 104 102 
Billings® Monts .eaneeeeaere 78 67 
Dialuth, evn ese eee nese ae 108 100 
Bar voN. Dianne mums 119 101 
Grand Forks) New geet ere 96 79 
Helena, Monts quack seer 98 98 
Minneapolis wMiinsane cme cree eS 110 
Sti Pa tl i Miiaraskaeeepesncet set nees 114 98 
Sioux Halls. S 4) ema. 119 68 
Superior.@VWiSe iss ee eta ticks 98 93 
Winotia,) Wann cee eee es 109 101 

10. KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 
Atchison Cane aerate ser 108: 106 
Bartlesville y@ kiana 121 90 
Cheyenne Wyo. cess 104 121 
GoleSprings. Colaaeercen aoe 105 98 
Denver Coby ace asec ieerr 118 110 
Joplin Moja teense ae 108 100 
Keansase@ityanica rn te raereeen 102 108 
Kansas i@ity al Osseo aes 101 88 
Muskowees Okla W . cater eee 100 45 
OklahomaAGity,).Oklan en ree 102 v7 
Omaha) Neb: iia patente. 115 88 
Pueblo, (Goliiae sates 74 91 
SijOsep li Movs oder ae ee 110 97 
Topekas Wate isan ar,, srsaneeeren 103 89 
Tulsa, 2Okla: 7.8 ee aeiesion 106 79 
Wichitanek ani os sectors 97 84 

11. DALLAS DISTRICT 
Albuquerqae, Ni; oMin ee eries 97 101 
ASTIN WEL Ox, topes con acarehoa mercer 96 116 
Beatimont, ex mer ee). ere: 97 104 
Dallas Mal exiay ome ae preter eee 93 101 
BIPPaso, extern) eta acettemets 107 104 
Eta Worth) Lerche canes, saree 97 59 
Galveston: 4 Dex-(.4. otis eee 85 42 
Houston, Mex eiae. see nears 95 103 
SanvAntomowihexsi. an eiener 100 104 
Shreveport, Ulsan Je aecas fon aon 98 98 
(Dexarkaina s/o xin syanwanrcee ie 133 103 
“aS on w eNmize saris dents Sere ee 104 114 
Wacomeliexs oc awn aren gene ee 99 117 
12. SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 

Berkeleyiy Cale emeac. tree 87 97 
Boise dah oust & ap ween cadena 101 90 
Enésno,Cal-7 7: eer erie ke 88 59 
Wongph each); C alee eer see aeee 106 102 
Los AngelesiCalteeract aaante 111 124 


Ratio 


Mar.’24to 
; Feb.’24. Mar.’23 
Oakland, Cal: tt). sae a. emee 107 103 
Ogden: WWtah' vic oblate aoe 107 84 
Pasadenay Galitcncnnctmerone tay 111 
Phoenix .sAvTiZmn. ese 98 WAZ 
Portland Orel wee es ae 102 112 
Reno, -Nevitatiecnee eee 86 81 
Sacramento,Galave. nee pees TZ 1 
Salt Wake) City Uta hips 110 102 
poanwWrego), Call ick merce inees 92 97 
Sanmlranciscoss Calan been ee 106 101 
San“ JoserCal i see eran 102 97 
Seattle wVWashs «cee eee 123 Lis 
Spokame,i Wasi: vee aceon 107 101 
Stockton 4Cal. irene eee 109 108 
Pacoima Wia Si ot 4 eee 146 132 
Yakima. .Wiashvan. ¢.15) aan seme 110 106 
CANADA 
Calgary, Albentagems.. seen ante 99 172 
Edmonton, Albestar.... cee 123 133 
Halitax; 5 N.S) opal. ee 121 119 
Fiamiltons Ont. 5.0.45 120 e055 
Mondo. Ontes.. 4 eee 119 liye 
Montreal, Quebec ...7.5. 24222 107 119 
Moose dan) Sasi. sien eee 114 22 
Ottawa, Onbhs a ote eee 119 114 
Quebec, Quebec ............. 127 132 
Repina,;) Sask. . caer ae Wy 123 
Stviohns Ne Bie see eee 111 112 
Saskatoon, (‘Sask eee ae aeee 119 139 
LoromtorOn ts. eee ee 93 112 
Vancouver! B.C. copia eee 118 136 
Vittoria: (Be, Cr eee 128 146 
WNarebabporey GIMIRW As 45 sla tacos & Pala 132 
RECAPITULATION 
United States 
(Total) eo. .3 (a ee ee 106 
District: 
Boston. ;. eiegeae ste eee 104 
New York) .5.cgil. see 105 
Philadelphiai...;. .7es eee 103 
Cleveland?) .y2.4 cos" Dee 103 103 
Richrhond +6024. 5... 0002 eee 104 99 
Atlanta lores. 1 eee 100 102 
Chigago.. 507) -ke oh uk eee 110 104 
bt. Louis (A) o.8 5.00. eee 100 95 
Minneapolis ©. fu. 2. 5 See 111 103 
Kansas: City.2.2:.) : Coe 107 89 
Dallas @5y ene eae \ cuss eeeat nae 97 102 
San Francisco .i4...2.0s8 110 110 
Canada ogo: Yeraes ice ote 105 120 


How Purchasing Power Is 
Determined 


The percentages shown in the above table - 
of purchasing power are based upon debits 
to individual accounts, that is, charg@s which 
a bank makes on its books when depositors’ 
checks are presented for collection. Debits 
made during four weeks of March are com- 
pared with those made in a similar period in 
February, which is taken as representing 
100. Similarly, March debits are compared 
with those in March, 1923, which period 
also represents 100. If, therefore, the per- 
centage is 95 it means that 5 per cent fewer 
charges were made in March than in the 
period with which comparison is made. On 
the other hand, a percentage of 105 means 
an increase of 5 per cent, and is evidence 
that individuals and business houses in that 
particular city or district paid out mor@= 
money for goods and services last mo ~ 
than in the month of February or in March, \ 
1923, as the case may be. The percentages 
are, therefore, an index of sales and collec- 
tions in the various business centers. In the 
case of Canada, bank clearings have been 
used as'a basis of comparison instead of 
debits to individual accounts. 
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APRPOYBOSINESS FORECAST 


Business Digest Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 


e HELENA 


KEY TO CITIES 
LARGE dots indicate BEST cities : 
for sales and collections. 


MEDIUM dots indicate FAIR : 
cities for sales and collections. : 


‘ SMALL dots indicate POOREST : 


cities for sales and collections. ‘ 


Back to the Land 


If anything can drive people back to 
the land it will be the high cost of 
living in cities. Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, in a special mes- 
sage to his legislature, recently pointed 
out that the tax of approximately 3 
per cent on real estate values, now in 
force in some of the cities, amounts to 
an income tax on the income derived 
from the properties of about 50 per 
cent—equal to the highest sur-tax rates 
under the present Federal law. The 
effect of these taxes on rents is quite 
evident. To reduce them, other sources 
of taxation must be tapped. The gov- 
ernor suggests “local income taxes, lo- 
cal business or occupation taxes, local 
privilege taxes, local luxury taxes.” 

Two objections may be raised to 
such taxes. In the first place, they are 
very difficult to administer. There 
must be a great deal of evasion, and 


' therefore much unfairness in the ac- 
. tual burden. 


The cost of administer- 


yp such taxes must of necessity be 
- f 


much greater than the cost of adminis- 
tering real estate taxes. In the second 
place, these taxes will bear heavily on 
business houses with branches located 
in different parts of the States. If local 
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taxes become prevalent throughout the 
United States many concerns will prob- 
ably return to the wholesale business 
leaving retailing to independent mer- 
chants. Such a procedure will add to 
the costs of distribution and in the long 
run will multiply the actual burden of 
the taxes imposed. 


Automobile Production 


Some sceptics believe that the auto- 
mobile manufacturers are already be- 
ginning to “draw in their horns.” 
Statistics hardly bear out this belief. 
During the first three months of 1924 
the production was 1,040,755 cars, ex- 
ceeding the record production of the 
corresponding period of 1923 by 19 per 
cent. A total of 356,509 cars and trucks 
were turned out by American factories 
during March—that is at the rate of 
over 4,000,000 for the year. It may be, 
however, that the relation between pro- 
duction and consumption is beginning 
to be strained for reports received by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce show that retail agents have 
larger stocks of new cars and smaller 
numbers of second hand cars than they 
had a year ago. 
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APRIL BUSINESS FORECAST 


A Review of Sentiment 
(Continued from first page) 


adjustment to actualities. Between high 
prices artificially maintained by our high 
tariff wall, the increasingly sharp competi- 
tion due to those prices and to our over- 
equipment for domestic production, the di- 
rect burden of excessive taxes, and the still 
more serious distortion due to forms of 
taxation which discourages initiative, our 
business structure is out of plumb with the 
inevitable forces of economic gravitation. 
Sooner or later the country will have to face 
the facts and try to deal with them ration- 
ally. At the present it is merely looking a 
little uneasily over its shoulder at the 
shadow of the facts which are actually in 
front of it.’—The Annalist. 

“Consumption promises to continue in 
good volume during the spring months but 
with the continued curtailment of production 
in the cotton, textile, shoe, and leather in- 
dustries, and with a further scaling down 
of operations in the automotive industry in 
prospect, buying power cannot for long re- 
tain its present strength.’—United Business 
Service. 

“Basic conditions point to a moderate up- 
ward movement of prices and volumes dur- 
ing the spring and summer months of this 
year, with the probabilities pointing to a 
downward turn in that movement around the 
fall months.”’—Brookmuire. 

“Nearly every manufacturer and producer 
reports a growing tendency in his trade to 
small lot buying. Retailers who formerly 
gave orders for a whole season’s stock are 
now refusing to buy for more than short 
periods. Some absence of forward buying is 
also found among purchasers of raw ma- 
terials. The main question is whether this 
is merely a temporary situation or one which 
will continue for a long period. The answer 
is that it will continue as long as there is 
no extended rise in prices. This change in 
purchasing attitude tends to reduce the spec- 
ulative element in retailing. It favors in- 
dustrial development in new localities. It 
increases the demand for warehouse space. 
It should tend to shorten credits. It should 
increase demand for the better class of job- 
bers and other distributing houses.”—Babson. 


“The hesitation in commodity markets dur- 
ing recent weeks supports the opinion that a 
boom is not likely to develop during this 
half-year. Business opinion has been con- 
servative during this business cycle, and 
recent unfavorable political developments 
have reinforced caution in making commit- 
ments. We believe that the recent moderate 
decline in prices will prove only temporary, 
however, and that, since money and credit 
conditions are comparatively easy, the pros- 
pect is for generally firm or possibly rising 
prices, and generally good business condi- 
tions.”—Harvard Economic Service, 


Our Foreign Trade 


According to figures compiled and 
classified by the Department of Com- 
merce, our foreign trade for February 
and for the twelve months ending with 
February was as is shown in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


other nations are now abundantly in_ 
our debt and must pay us interest an- 
nually, besides paying for the excess 
of goods bought from us over goods 
sent to us, one gets some idea of the 
reason for the tremendous supply of 
gold that is pouring into this country. 
In January the United States imported 
$45,468,618, as against $32,820,163 in 
January, 1923. During the seven 
months, including the last half of 1923 
and January, 1924, our net imports of 
gold were about $230,000,000, whereas 
for the corresponding period a year 
ago net imports of gold were less than 


$150,000,000. 


When one realizes that Europe and " 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING FEBRUARY, 1924 AND 1923 


-————Imports—_—_—___+, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 

Crude materials for manufacture......... $118,862,000 $77,207,000 $117,322,000 $127,467,000 
Crude food and food animals............. 13,927,000 27,167,000 30,540,000 28,597,000 
Food partly or all manufactured ........ 52,287,000 49,807,000 58,763,000 38,641,000 
Manufactured for further use in manuf. 50,374,000: 39,382,000 66,650,000 55,413,000 
Manufactured ready for consumption..... 127,433,000 107,760,000 57,881,000 52,267,000 
Miscellaneous. cin. -eac ccc biete to ericecinte 693,000 687,000 2,344,000 1,027,000 

Total? domestic “sis... wictetn exes Gietoe siete $358,576,000 $302,010,000 $333,500,000 $303,412,000 
POrei gD i.c)sjs.0:5 vices mralenieleysyeta dinnateters ieratete siete 7,558,000 4,947,000 

Wotall sci. c.<e:s o's oikie wisherste ce aawiatoteiets etree $366,135,000 $306,957,000 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR YEARS ENDING FEBRUARY, 1924 AND 1923 aa : 
——>—_ Exports, _—————— mports———=5 
1923 1924 1923 y 


Crude material for manufacture ......... $996,753,000 $745,012,000 $795,195,000 $925.593,900 
Crude food and food animals ........... 149,380,000 309,921,000 244,112,000 227,682,000 
Food partly or all manufactured ......... 397,767,000 388,401,000 312,415,000 262,225,000 
Manufactured for further use in manuf, 391,092,000 291,735,000 450,438,000 437,994,000 
Manufactured ready for consumption .... 992,633,000 873,352,000 511,448,000 457,776,000 
Miscellaneous tis 3.4. bts ioe we ante en eee eles 4,431,000 5,011,000 20,011,000 14,730,000 

Total ‘domestic, <:. 5/04 sylsrs e050 eco cioneiers $2,931,948,000  $2,613,071,000  $2,333,619,000  $2,326,005,000 
Foreign) iss eiolcd susie eiersie weNdie isin operate Oren 51,292,000 40,477,000 

Totals, cPidercieth ave 3 oteisteehe d olaceceveceabinreiaters ove $2,983,240,000  $2,653,548,000 


(While the information contained in this Letter is not guaranteed, it has been compiled from sources believed to be reliable.) 


placed at his disposal. 


In addition to the semi-monthly issues, published on 
the first and third Wednesdays of each month, each 


subscriber is entitled to share the services of the staff 


He has the right to borrow any of the books we 
review for a period of ten days without charge; to pur- 
chase these books at a discount of 10 per cent post-paid; 
to purchase magazine issues containing important 


Are you making the most of the Business Digest 


Library and Research Departments? 


articles at publishers’ prices; to ask us to compile for 
him information already in print on any particular sub- 
ject in which he is interested; and finally, to order at 
cost original researches which require that men be sent’ 
into the field or which entail considerable overhead 
expense in the form of correspondence, postage, prep- 


aration of questionnaires and a large amount of typing. 
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The General Situation 


HILE most forecasters have 

\ X / put on dark glasses we must 
confess that the situation still 

looks hopeful. To be sure, the actual 
volume of trade as measured by car 
loadings and bank debits has been de- 
clining, but there have been special 
factors to account for this. The coal 
situation this year is very much easier 
than last year and a decrease in average 
daily production of 589,000 tons since 
the beginning of the year probably has 


had some very definite effect upon car ~ 


loadings. Moreover, at about this time 
we may well expect some slight reces- 
sion just as we expect to see a person 
crouch before he jumps. The political 
situation is still unsettled. We know 


that Coolidge is to be nominated on 


the Republican ticket but we are not 


» yet sure of the Democratic candidate, 


nor are we likely to be sure until many 
ballots are cast in the convention to 
be held at New York. If the Demo- 
crats nominate some candidate with 
radical tendencies on some radical plat- 
form, and a third party ticket is put 
in the field, the business men of the 
country will surely not feel comfort- 
able. The fact that these questions are 
not settled should and does give pause 
to business progress. 

The factors that justify optimism, 
on the other hand, are quite definite 
and thoroughly significant. The money 
situation is extremely easy. One of the 
outstanding events of the past month 


‘was the reduction of the rediscount 


rate at New York. Funds for expan- 
sion will be available and will be cheap. 

The European situation is vastly im- 
proved. The more study that is put on 
the Dawes report, the better it looks. 
“The whole report,” says B. M. An- 
derson of the Chase National Bank 
of New York City, “shows a marvel- 
ous ingenuity in making it to the in- 
terest of the various parties involved 
to do the thing that is expected of 
them.” The election on May 4, accord- 
ing to the returns available in this 
country at the time of this writing, 
insures the acceptance of the report by 
Germany and there is every reason to 

(Continued on third page) 


Fair and Warmer 


E may be making predictions on very 
slight testimony, but the most recent 
information seems to indicate April was a 
month of economic showers and May is to 
bring forth economic flowers. One cloud 


‘seems to be dissolving quite definitely—the 


European reparations tangle. If the domestic 
political atmosphere clears up, economic 
prognostications are sure to be far and 
warmer. 


The Building Trade 


Building activities have proceeded 
during 1924 at a rate which would in- 
dicate that a recession must come. Nor- 
mally the spring is the most active per- 
iod, the activity of three months at 
that time being the equivalent of the 
activity of four months at other sea- 
sons; hence we may expect a decline. 
But there are other factors working 
for a decline. Increases in building 
costs while the general price level de- 
clines must undoubtedly act as a check 
on the rush of construction work. This 
does not mean that there will be a de- 
cided drop in building programs; it 
merely means a halting of the present 
boom and a gradual decline. 

Compared with February, Brad- 
street’s report of building permits is- 
sued in 175 cities during the month of 
March showed an increase of 50 per 
cent and compared with March, 1923, 
showed an increase of 5.5 per cent. 
Omitting the city of New York from 
the 175 cities, permits issued showed 
an increase of 38 per cent over Febru- 
ary and a decrease of about 5 per 
cent below the March, 1923 record. 

Contracts awarded were about 45 
per cent greater in March than in Feb- 
ruary in the 36 eastern States, and 
about 15 per cent higher than in 
March, 1923. 

In studying the significance of these 
figures, some adjustments must be 
made for seasonable changes and for 
changes in price levels for the periods 
compared. These factors lessen the 
apparent boom and foretell a gradual 
curtailment of construction work. - 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Position of the Railroads 


The unprecedented weekly records 
of car loadings reached in 1923 are re- 
flected in the total of freight traffic 
moved during 1923 and in the im- 
proved condition of the railroads. Dur- 
ing the year 1923 more tonnage was 
moved by the railroads than at any 
other time in the history of the coun- 
try. The total volume of freight origi- 
nated by the roads in 1923 was 1,277,- 
318,731 tons which compares with 
1,023,745,000 tons in 1922. This does 
not take into account freight handled 
by more than one road. The statistics 
covering all movements indicate that 
2,333,787 ,044 tons were carried in 1923 
and 1,840,954,570 in 1922. 

With the increase in earnings of the 
roads the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was left with some hope that 
collections would be made for excess 
earnings as provided by the Transpor- 
tation Act. Under this section of the 
Act, roads earning in one year more 
than 6 per cent on the value of the 
property used in transportation service 
must place in a reserve fund one-half 
of the excess until the reserve equals 
3 per cent of the value of the property 
“and the remainder paid to the Com- 
mission for the purpose of maintaining 
a general contingent fund.” Since most 
of the roads will report their earnings 
on the book value of the property, the 
indications are that possibly all but a 
few of the roads will report “no excess 
earnings.” This leaves the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the prob- 
lem of investigating the reports and 
then suing for the excess earnings if 
their findings reveal any. 

During thé first two months of 1924 
the volume of freight handled was 
greater than the first two months of 
any year. The good record, however, 
did not continue during March and 
April. Weekly freight loadings have 
declined steadily for ‘the past five 
weeks, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of the previous year. Load- 
ings for the week ending April 19th 
were 4,376 cars less than the previous 
week’s loadings, and 81,119 less than 
the corresponding week of 1923. 


PURCHASING POWER OF CITIES AND DISTRICTS 


1. BOSTON DISTRICT 


Ratio 


Apr. 24 to 

Mar.’24. Apr.’23 
Batigior, VC rie en atc ane earns ave 94 92 
Boston, Mass. Geren cae iian 103 97 
all Raven assem ere 109 88 
bar tioned. @onn we eee 1) 7 LO 
Plolyoke,e Massam nmrrannien teers 114 84 
TLowelle Mass ce are ere es 96 82 
Manchester Nelo ae 121 99 
New Bedford, Mass. .......... 95 88 
INewa Haven Connuianie sea 96 108 
PRontland: ? Micuear tee eee 103 =108 
Providence, snl) see een 105 97 
Sprinciveld, wMass= segs ear neen 109 + 104 
Waterbury mcOlin, amen et aeanene 103 95 
Worcester, sMiassas.aae a eet. 110 =104 

2, NEW YORK DISTRICT 

Niiba ny Sain. You ke ect aineiet rio 102 83 
Binghamton Nee eee LO 94 
Buttalo, SNii Yin eee ae ee 105 97 
IN‘ewab Oks: INopay oes ee ennet 96 99 
Passaicy WN... paneer ack bres 103% 105 
Riechesten, Nal Yale Eve ane 109 99 
Syracuse Nie Y camenaatane eee 102 96 


3. PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 


PtOONAy eae steve ete et eee 103 85 
@hestersPa. Lk Aus eceh ese: S78 102 
Pla nrisbicels balsam Mere gee teen 106 107 
Johnstown Pa aat ator t cae eee 115 98 
Wancasters Rasaeaee aa eee 109 79 
Philadelpiia; (Pan vive oeetetenk or 106 §=102 
Reading Pav meee en ee ae ee 85 75 
Scranton: jhat eee ee eee 101 + 101 


ren ton ean alco be eer ees 105 106 
Whalkes=Bartes bangs: etnies LTO LG 
Wilham sport, asta meta eee 109 =103 
Walmington. Delseeweee ste 101 98 
VIO TEV Pa Ae 0) ea ete ean ee nee LIOR LG 
4. CLEVELAND DISTRICT 
ENKTONIMOS Siren othe cn ko eee 113-101 
Cincinnati: VOeser Cae ee 107 90 
Cleveland| @ ee ten eee 116~=-:101 
Columbus) Ol eee 106 83 
Day ton ©) aly. epee meee 100 97 
tie 2 Pay 7 hv an | ene ete 100 98 
Greensburg Pasa eee be 96 101 
Rexin gto yes yates ea ate! te 81 
al City Parse (72: ee aera 105 99 
mattsput eh. eas. ohare oon Doe 00 
Springtield® Opp ee: eee eee 91 95 
Moledo. ©)... shee eet eee a 108 98 
Wrheeli ngs Wis Wi etree ae 104 92 
io 11112 StOswitls © seen eee en ee 124 100 
5. RICHMOND DISTRICT 
Baltimore, 9 Nid: Gen vaeee en eee 95 96 
Charleston ysS.41Gase eee ee 138 109 
Ghartotte, Nat Gy kasi eee eee OSLO 
Columbia; SIC ek. wes 114 102 
Greenville, Sti Git) weer Sh ila! 
Puntin ston GW onan ae La 103-101 
INortolk: AV ake. aie See ene 101 91 
Raleigh: IN. Coke meee a ee, 109 §=113 
Richwion ds Va, oe ae eke 95 103 
Washington: DiC ace ae 104 103 
Wilmington NaCpofos tee were 100 104 
Winston-Salem, "N. ©: bi 5. .505 100 98 
6. ATLANTA DISTRICT 
Nt La titers Gaal tyne eee ee ee 100 =3=—:105 
Awgustal- Goa werk aha a 104 85 
Binminghanine\ lay ose el oe 107 S114 
Ghattanoogas (Peanirae. ya. uade 95 98 
facksonyalles Flas. «deeds. Ale 109 108 
KnoxvillesMcenn.)-.) 2 a mee 102. =«-114 
Macon Gaeient:.) FL cen. Seen 106 §=100 
IMObile, WA lar cbc eaetetcd es 102 95 
Mionteomerny.) A ba ssneene ns nes 103 —«102 
Nashville; Venn 2", ae etoe O7 “a1 01 
mew Orleans i Tahe 5 yee 104 +119 
Pensacola, «Hla. C2) SoU meee ee 104.111 
Savannah. Gali se ave, een 87 77 
ABP aay Edad cok 2) his ae meee ee 98 102 
Vicksbur piss. ew a 108 114 


7. CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Ratio 

Apr. *24 to 
Mar.’24. Apr.’23 
Bay: ‘Citys Mich *. ene noe 94 107 
Bloomington wlll scare ee 83 96 
Cedar Rapids: la ks ae eee ae 11 Ova 3 
Ghica go? TIL. eo pee aoe 101 99 
Daven ports * laa aan or aerator 93 83 
Deécatir, Mille); eee ee ee 105 106 
DeswMoinesis 1 ase eee 86 78 
Detroit, Mitch ene. ean ewer ee 98 106 
Dirbaque, yi lates crete te 92 89 
Flint; “Micha sche Shores 97 95 
Tit. Waynes ince - ee ee 4/20) 
Grandi Rapids ss \iicl enn eee 102, 2100 
indianapolis, ehidiay beanie ne 95 96 
KalamazooweMiich ata 95 94 
Eansinc i lich a yarn innes 95 82 
Milwaukee, \VWilssaaee ue es 89 94 
Peoriast ile at. eee eee ne 93 98 
Siotixs ‘City lasek eee eee 92 99 
South Bend Minds eee ee Wl el 
Springfield’) Tikit jae 104-105 
Waterloo; sla. cet eee ee 99 98 

8. ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 

Ee ot: dzouis; Lee eee 103 85 
IDeiebncnipyhleyeel waves LO ee 93 89 
Iziitle (Rock Arion ae ak OG 96 
Louisville, ‘Ky. eee 99 106 
Memphis “Tenn gan eaeeeren 104 90 
Ontincy SILA. ere ee et eee 105 93 
tp Lonis, Mo steeun oe 100 §=116 
Springtrelds: ogee eee 79 80 

9. MINNEAPOLIS DISTRICT 
Aberdeen See aye tae eee 110 ©6102 
Billings Noni ieee eee 100. 69 
Duluth; Vein nee eee 87 aS 
Fargo, NDi are cs eee ei i 106 98 
Grands Hor<ciN eae eee 100 72 
Helenay (Month en eae 97 109 
Miunneapolisn iii tieee eae eae 91 92 
Ste Palin negates einer L199 
Sioux Halls f5 m1) eee ee ee 100 80 
Superior ev ViSme ne eee 100 87 
Winona, Minna ane eee 90 86 

10. KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 
(At ChiSOl po ati) oe eee 94 92 
Bartlesville, Okla wees 99 74 
Cheyenne sa yo. eee 101 89 
GColMiSpnings Gola earn: eater: 96 97 
Denver Colts ..nke reek pea 98 104 
Jopligi, SMiGrec2. aon es. cae LOZ OZ 
Kansas sOny ca. arls see ae 99 94 
Kansas (Gity, Mowe eee 99 87 
Muskogee; #Oklasa= apie eae 96 42 
Oklahomay City Okla eee eee 96 84 
Omahas «Nie badass a4 Sere ene 95 83 
Pueblovr Gol eee ee, eee 144 118 
St Joseph, Mo: eilp eae tare 95 89 
‘Topeka, ‘Kani nya. se teee eee 100 90 
‘Culsay VORA ie eee eee ene 97 75 
Wichita; Kanien a. a cee eee 103 82 

11. DALLAS DISTRICT 

Albuquerque, N. M. ........... 98 103 
Avsitine SD ex 5 ivy. omen eee mes 104 +116 
Beauntontaal ex eee ee SI A) 
Dalla stat extn. Gee ee arene eee 10536 pL2 
Bl Paso. 2 leks ot’. Abee meee ee 87 95 
Fts Worthe Dexe.). peer ae eee 106 67 
Galveston, dhexa ae, en eee 107 40 
Haustonw excipes Voom ace 95 97 
SanmeAntonio: vex: ol se eee 1O0Se elas 
Shreveport: Taw see i e 100 102 
‘Hexarkena,’ Lexi 1 eee eee 72 87 
Tucson) Ariz cn eae eee 97 ~=109 
Waco lexi nccnch ade Ge eee 84 104 

12, SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
Berkeley, Calm ay iee (car seeeum 119 100 
Boise; daho gd. sees sae Meare 109 93 
Fresno 4 Cal (04 a.08 Seen 101 77 
Long Beach, ‘Cali, Pascoe: ocak 85 90 
LossAngeles/* Cale titieneee 85 110 


Oakland s.Col.ee asec 5 ene 
OcdentsUitah Sate en teen eee 
Basadeéna;|iCalga. tae so ne 
Phoenix Ariz... las 83 
Portland: “Ore, ee 4.0 eee 106 
Reno iNevaiiit) sane os eee 104 
Sacramento Cala ae. eee 108 
Saltslakes@ity, Witahmen. eee 111 
SantDiego, \Cali ge es a ee 103: 
San vHranetscoveCal.. ae 92 
Sant) 68; Calg aire eee eee 95 
Seattle) Washi: oneeee . 96 
Spokane, (Wash, aq... eee 100 
Stockton, AGalig.. naan eee 95 
Ela COMa wi VWs hee aa ee 78 
Yakioa,.Washs 4... <5 eee 101 
CANADA 
Calcary, “Alberta. en: sunt ane teen 101 
Edmontons Alberta, 75 eee 109 
Ela litasc SINGS ie eee. eee Sey, 
Evamiltoma@ nite sie) eee 108 
London WOnty scree ule seer 2 LOSos 
Montreal s@nebec 5 eee 108 
Moose Jaw, Sask. ...... ies ees 
Ottawa; Ont. ik fi ice eee 107 
Quebec.) Quebec... eee 66 
Regina Sasice oss oe 100 
St. John Ne Be wet oe ee 101 
maskatOOnmiOasks| = a-ha 104 
Toronto, 2Ont: #5.0 0. ae eee 105 
*Mancouv ermB aiGae W.0.2ee 100 © 
Victorias: (Gaye eee piel 
Winnipes; Man.) aoat eee 115 
RECAPITULATION 
United States 
(Total)... «ces oa. ee 98 
District: 
Boston. ...ce wast seca ee 103 
New: (York tjaceaeue eee 96 
Philadelphia’ hi.) . 44. Jee 106 
Cleveland’ .).225. ¢a6 40)... ee 
Richmond™, 2). eee 98 
Atlanta sna eee. eee 102 
Chicago: i 6.6: tec eee 99 
Stic Lowisad iiiciw docks eee 104 
Minneapolis) 2) eae ee 99 
Kansas ‘Citys eee 98 
Dallas 223 i cso ene eras meer ae 99 
San Nranciscol. 707 eee 90 
Canada |= Patents.) ieee, tare 106 


108 


105 
100 


How Purchasing Power Is 


Determined 


The percentages shown in the above table 
of purchasing power are based upon debits 
to individual accounts, that is, charges which 
a bank makes on its books when depositors’ 
checks are presented for collection. Debits 
made during four weeks of April are com- 
pared with those made in a similar period in 
March, which is taken as representing 100. 
Similarly, April debits are compared with 
those in April, 1923, which period also repre- 
sents 100. If, therefore, the percentage is 95 
it means that 5 per cent fewer charges were 
made in April than in the period with which 
comparison is made. On the other hand, a 
percentage of 105 means an increase of 5 per 
cent, and is evidence that individuals and 
business houses in that particular city or 


district paid out more money for goods and, fy 


services last month than in the month o 


March or in April, 1923, as the case may be. 


The percentages are, therefore, an index of 
sales and collections in the various business 
centers. In the case of Canada, bank clear- 
ings have been used as a basis of comparison 


instead of debits to individual accounts. 


MAY BUSINESS FORECAST 


Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 
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LARGE dots indicate BEST cities 
for sales and collections. 
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New Corporations Increase 


According to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, the total capitalization 
of new companies incorporated in 
March was $808,923,700, as compared 
with $500,819,000 in March, 1923. 
Since the first of January, 2,352 con- 
cerns have been incorporated with au- 
thorized capital of $2,348,676,900. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1923 
the capitalization of the 2,318 new 
corporations was $2,111,221,100. The 
statistics of corporations including only 
companies whose authorized capital 
stock is $100,000 or more, since Jan- 
uary, 1922, follow: 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL OF NEW 


CORPORATIONS 
1924 1923 1922 

January ..... $878,704,700  $909,608,800  $843,652,900 
February 661,048,500 700,708,300 591,404,300 
Di archien = acc: 808,923,700 500,819,000 731,866,000 
digo Pees $2,348,676,900 $2,111,221,100 $2,166,923,200 
PUI tacaeeasele Mave casicee's 1,006,258,300 792,372,000 
ay aire ea ectsl A ic ccjelejeea's 817,229,500 938,195,000 
JMU eemiccccet | Tee's saints 6 1,403,336,220 297,557,000 
CLIEV, reco) Wee Ss eter tees 724,920,000 634,259,200 
AI SUGT ME egies “sligiee betes 335,462,000 646,605,000 
Septenibet te. sm acc anes 500,830,000 — 650,044,000 
(MCtODet makin easiness ete 704,000,000 651,577,300 
INOVEMDEL Hosts cic bcne oes 811,848,599 808,719,600 
DECEMBCE ands |ssistees cece 955,632,000 813,901,000 
PO LADO Leake be fi scascls oizooe $9,370,737,719 $8,400,153,390 
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Changes in Volume of 


Business 
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Increase or decrease in debits to individual 
account from 5-year (1919-1923) daily average 
for corresponding month: 


BLACK bar April, 1924, debits, daily average; 


SHADED bar March, 1924, debits, daily average. 
Note: Bank clearings are used for Canada. 
Note: April bank debits for United States are 
100% of the five-year average. 


The General Situation 
(Continued from first page) 


believe that European industry will 
spring into life the moment the report 
is sincerely put into effect. We are not 
so sure that the ultimate effects are to 
be salubrious or that business in this 
country will not be affected adversely 
within a period of several years, but 
it seems safe to predict that the first 
reaction will be favorable. 

On the whole, we still are of the be- 
lief that there are elements in the sit- 
uation which may cause the year 1924 


to be written down in history as more 


prosperous than 1923. 


Failures 


A comparison of Dun’s record of 
April failures with March failures re- 
veals a decrease from 1,817 in March 
to 1,707 in April, and a decline in the 
amount of liabilties involved from 
$97,651,026 to $48,904,452. The month 
of April, however, showed more large 
failures than were recorded in March, 
71 involving liabilities of more than 
$100,000 as compared with 61 in the 
same class during March. The aggre- 
gate liabilities of the 71 large failures 
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in April were considerably less than 
the indebtedness represented by the 61 
large failures in March, the amounts 
being respectively $29,060,961 and 
$78,000,000. Of this latter amount, 
however, a single manufacturing fail- 
ure in the south involving $40,000,000 
was included in the total. 

Compared with the previous year, 
the record shows that failures have in- 
creased in amount but decreased in lia- 
bilities. Failures in April, 1923 num- 
bered 1,520 or 12 per cent less than 
the present record, while liabilities at 
that time were $51,491,941 or 5 per 
cent more. Large failures in April, 
1923 involved about 65 per cent of the 
total liabilities whereas the present 
large failures constitute ‘about 60 per 
cent of the aggregate liabilities for the 
period. 

The following table shows the record 
of failures during the first four months 
of 1924 and the last nine months of 
1923, compared with the previous 
year: 

DUN’S RECORD OF BUSINESS FAILURES 
Liabilities 


1924 1923 1924 
WLI AY ios otis elelsleretareseterele 2,108 2,126 $51,272,508 
Hebruary: cece sssaceae ss 1,730 1,508 35,942,037 
March ievetadheses neenee 1,81 1,682 97,651,026 
Pirste Qtiarter sere cacles 5,655 5,316  $184,865,571 
ADIT UL ooeieis bale lela chore wrists erste 1,707 1,520 48,904,452 

1923 1922 1923 
October kc cescwnsisiesesieioe 1,673 1,708 $79,301,741 
November 16). ares sjetins «sore 1,704 1,737 50,291,708 
December sasaicciees sulecee 1,841 1,814 51,614,730 
Fourth quarter, ....... 5,218 5,259 . $181,208,179 
tly! Mo diteiatere aiiarets oisrate oleae 1,231 1,753 35,721,188 
UATIO 11S tikalvia ie svelsieleseiniele(s Seats 1,319 1,714 34,334,722 
September esac chseves 1,226 1,566 28,698,649 
Third quarter 1. ).0.0+ 3,776 5,033 $98,754,559 
MADDIE (liarserew svstee o's srcisieleee 15520') ) 92,167 51,491,941 
May’ Ferree Suliaien torsicocloce os 1,530 1,960 41,022,277 
WATT OL Rie garerejelsislors, es stoleisiele ete 1,358 1,740 28,678,276 


A New Code of Ethics 


It has been the fashion in years past 
for every trade organization to pro- 
mulgate a special code of ethics for 
itself. Now comes the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States with a 
code of ethics for business as a whole: 


“The foundation of business is confidence, 
which springs from integrity, fair dealing, 
efficient service and mutual benefit. 

“The reward of business for service ren- 
dered is a fair profit plus a safe reserve, 
commensurate with risks involved and fore- 
sight exercised. 

“Equitable consideration is due in business 
alike to capital, Tatas etnent, employees and 
the public. 


higaneled gen tharaned and specific—and 
unceasing study of the facts and forces af- 
fecting a business enterprise are essential 
to a lasting individual success and to efficient 
service to the public. 


“Permanency and continuity of service are 
basic aims of business, that knowledge gained 
may be fully utilized, confidence established 
and. efficiency increased. 


“Obligations to itself and society prompt 
business unceasingly to strive toward con- 
tinuity of operation, bettering conditions of 
employment and increasing the efficiency and 
opportunities of individual employees. 


“Contracts and undertakings, written or . 


oral, are to be performed in letter and in 
spirit. Changed conditions do not justify 
their concellation without mutual consent. 


“Representation of goods and services 
should be truthfully made and scrupulously 
fulfilled. 


“Waste in any form—of capital, labor, 
services, materials, or natural resources—is 
intolerable, and constant effort will be made 
toward its " elimination. 


“Excesses of every nature—the inflation of 
credit, overexpansion, overbuying, overstimu- 
lation of sales—which create artificial condi- 
tions and produce crises and depressions are 
condemned. 


“Unfair competition; embracing all acts 
characterized by bad faith, deception, fraud 
or oppression, including* commercial bribery, — 
is wasteful, despicable and a public wrong. 
Business will rely for its success on the ex- 
cellence of its own service. 


“Controversy will, where possible, be ad- 
justed by voluntary agreement or impartial 
arbitration. 


“Corporate forms do not absolve or alter 
the moral obligations of individuals. 
sponsibilities will be as courageously and 
conscientiously discharged by those acting in 
representative capacities as when acting for 
themselves. 


“Lawful co-operation among business men 
and useful business organizations in support 
of these principles of business conduct are 
commended. 


_ “Business should render restrictive legisla- 
tion unnecessary through so conducting itself 
as to deserve and inspire public confidence.” 


A Nation as an Investor 


According to a study recently com- 
pleted by the research department of 
the Bankers Trust Company in New 
York City, the British people have lost 
none of their faith in the recovery of 
the world’s business, nor has their 
audacity in making foreign investments 
abated. Something like $2,000,000,000 
has been invested in foreign holdings 
since the close of the war, though this 
still leaves them $3,000,000,000 short 
of the $20,000,000,000 of foreign in- 
vestments that made such a handsome 
nest-egg for sustaining British partic- 
ipation in the World War. 

According to the study quoted, about 
one-half of England’s external invest- 
ments consist of funds placed with the 
Dominions, the other half being placed 
in foreign countries. 


(While the information contained in this Letter is compiled from sources believed to be correct, it is not guaranteed.) 
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Gentlemens 


Omaha, Neb., April 14, 1924 


We want to thank you for the special report which you 
prepared for us on advertising space. 
This report contains just the information that we are 
wanting. We will be able to use this to good advantage 
and will be pleased to return same to you within a 


short time. 


Yours veryerruly, 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
H. M. Hudspeth, Assistant Sales Manager. 
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The General Situation 
Bis no need has slumped; there 


is no need to deny what is per- 

fectly evident, nor to make ex- 
cuses for disappointment. . And one 
ought to confess openly, too, that the 
cause is not some casualty or unfore- 
seen happening, but the operation of 
perfectly common economic forces. 
But one need not go so far as to admit 
that the extent of the slump or the 
timing of it were foreseeable. The 
point is that domestic overproduction 
ran ahead of an expected increase in 
demand arising from foreign sources. 
Had the settlement of the reparations 
question brought a renewal of Euro- 
pean industry more promptly, the slack 
caused by our high rate of production 


‘would probably have been taken up 


by new demands from abroad. 

_ And that leads us to say a word ‘in 
passing about the European situation. 
Peace seems to be in sight; elections 
in England, France and Germany have 
put parties in power that apparently 
will insist upon some form of settle- 
ment based on the Dawes report. But 
unfortunately for industry, these par- 
ties in each instance avow radical ten- 
dencies, and the length to which they 
may go in sweeping aside private 
property rights is in doubt. Doubt in- 
jects an element of uncertainty into the 
situation, and so we find that Europe 
is not altogether at peace with the fu- 
ture, though the chief cause of disturb- 
ance seems to be partly eliminated. In 
other words, while the political aspects 
of the European situation are bright, 
the purely economic forces are again 
bubbling; the radical tendencies that 
were checked by Mussolini have again 
broken out, this time in nations that 
heretofore have ‘been the strongholds 
of conservatism. 

What is to be the trend of business 
events in the immediate future? Cer- 
tain forces must make for a restriction 
of the slump within narrow limits. In 
the first place the credit condition is 
sound; money is plentiful and there 
seems to be little danger from inflation 
of credits. To be sure, some building 

(Continued on fourth page) 
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A Business Toothache 


"AVE you ever had a tooth handed to 

you by a dentist before you thought 
the operation of extraction had been be- 
gun? That’s what has happened to busi- 
ness..The slump has come; it has been a 
painless removal of the dangerous fang of 
over-production; the relief is likely to be 
entirely satisfactory. We do not look for 
any bad after-effects, nor do we anticipate 
that any further extraction of men and 
capital from the productive processes of 
the country will have to take place to 
balance production. with consumption. 


Prices 


According to Dun’s index, the gen- 
eral level of prices is now lower than 
it has ever been since November, 1922. 
With the exception of January of this 
year, during which a slight increase 
was recorded, the level has been de- 
clining since November 1, 1923. The 
total decline during the intervening 
period was about 4.2 per cenit. 

The present price level is 52.1 per 
cent above the average level of 1913. 
Dividing the prices of the 300 com- 
modities that enter the Dun’s index 
into groups, we find the price of bread- 
stuffs 45 per cent above the 1913 level ; 
the price of meat is 28 per cent above 
the 1913 average; dairy and garden 
prices are only 20 per cent above the 
pre-war average, while clothing shows 
an increase of 87 per cent; metal prices 
are up 33 per cent, and other miscellan- 
eous articles show an increase of 65 
per. cenir, 

Financial writers are now renewing 
their talk of a continued period of de- 
clining prices. Following the Napo- 
leonic wars and our own Civil War, 


prices declined over periods of about 


30 years. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the same thing will occur after the 
Great War. To be sure, everything 
moves faster now than in those earlier 
days, and we may get to the end of the 
period of declining prices before 25 
more years roll by. But, on the whole, 
it is safe to count on the next 10 to 20 
(Continued on third page) 


penalized. 


The New Revenue Bill 

President Coolidge’s message accom- 
panying his approval of the Revenue 
Act of 1924 is considered by many as 
one of the most important documents 
of the forthcoming presidential cam- 
paign. Certainly most of it will be 
found in paraphrase, phy in the Re- 
publican platform and it is therefore 
interesting as a preliminary statement 
of one side, of,angimportant issue. 
Howewedl) Vubt! wiiat the definite issue 


on taxes will be cannot,,be ascertained 


till the, Demecrati¢ platform has been 
framed. 

At any rate the message is a very 
interesting summary and criticism of 
the new legislation and we are present- 
ing an abstract of the message, in the 
original words of the president, for 


that purpose: 

The passage of a new revenue bill was 
required for two reasons, the reduction of 
taxation and the reform of taxation. The 
bill as passed provides a certain amount 
of tax reduction. 

It improves some of the features of ad- 
ministration, but it is not only lacking in 
tax reform, it actually adds some unde- 
sirable features to the present law. 

The suggestion of reaching in part the 
abuse of tax-exemption by limiting the 
deduction for interest of a non-business 
character to the amount that such interest 
exceeds the tax-exempt revenue of the 
taxpayer, has not been adopted. 

A man with large inherited or accu- 
mulated capital is told he must pay one- 
half of his income to the Government if 
he invests it in productive business, but 
he is invited to be relieved of all tax by 
the simple expedient of withdrawing from 
business and investing in tax-exempt se- 
curities. 

The experience for the few years under 
high surtaxes shows the increasing failure 
of these taxes as a source of revenue. 
There are many means of escaping the 
tax, and with the settlement of conditions 
abroad we may anticipate the movement 
of capital from this country to other parts 
of the world where income is not so 
Ways will always be found 
to avoid taxation inherently excessive. 

The principles applicable to high sur- 
taxes apply similarly to high estate taxes. 
The bill raises the estate tax to 40 per 
cent. As a concomitant is added a gift 
tax, which is further invasion of the 
rights of the citizen, both unusual in na- 
ture and of doubtful legality. When there 
is added to this the inheritance taxes lev- 
ied by the States there amounts a prac- 
tical confiscation of capital. 
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Heretofore estate taxes in the Federal 
Government have been war measures. It 
is now proposed to use these reserves in 
times of peace. They should be kept for 
emergencies. 

I believe also it would be advisable to 
call a conference of the taxing authori- 
ties of the States and the Treasury, be- 
fore the next session of the ‘Congress, to 
give consideration to some comprehen- 
sive plan of division of this field of tax- 
ation (inheritance taxes) between the var- 
ious States and the Federal Government, 
and the elimination of over-lapping and 
unfair taxes. 

While the bill purports not to give full 
publicity, this is scarcely true, and it still 
sacrifices without reason the rights of 
the taxpayer. In each Post Office the 
amount which the citizen contributes to 
the Treasury must be exhibited to the cur- 
ious and to the taxpayer’s business rivals. 

Committees in Congress have access to 
returns and other private papers, without 
any restriction as to their publication in 
open committee or on the floor of Con- 
gress, the most certain means of publicity. 
If a taxpayer desires a hearing before 
the Board of Tax Appeals he must ex- 
pose to the public the complete details of 
his income. 

It is believed that far from increasing 
revenue, the desire to avoid the gratifica- 
tion of the idle curiosity of others or the 
exposure of one’s personal affairs to one’s 
competitor will result in the concealment 
of millions of dollars of income which 
would otherwise be reported. 

This means a change in the fundamen- 
tal policy of our laws, violative of private 
rights and harmful to Government rev- 
enues. 

Provision should be made for the prompt 
and final determination of a taxpayer’s 
liability, and such was the purpose in the 
suggestion for a Board of Tax Appeals. 

The provision of the bill, however, with 
reference to the board make it in all its 
essentials practically a court of record. 
The board is to be bound by formal rules 
of evidence and procedure. In each case 
a formal record must be prepared and 
all oral testimony in cases involving more 
than $10,000 must be reduced to writing 
and an opinion, in addition to the findings 
of fact, and a decision must be made. 
The reduction in the salary of the mem- 
bers of the board from $10,000 as rec- 
ommended by the Treasury to $7,500 and 
the reduction of the term of office of the 
original appointees from the ten years 
recommended to two years make it diffi- 
cult to secure for membership on the 
board men with training, experience and 
ability. 

This Board of Tax Appeals, unable to 
secure the proper type of men for mem- 
bership, hampered and burdened with 
rules of procedure and evidence and 
forced to prepare a record, a finding of 
fact, and a decision in practically every 
case, will be unable to handle the business 
which will come to it. 

The result will be greater delay in the 
final settlement of tax cases, and may 
ultimately result in the complete break- 
down of the administrative machinery for 
the collection of taxes. 

Of the 110,000,000 people in this coun- 
try less than 4,000,000 pay income taxes 
directly. The remaining 106,000,000, who 
pay no such direct taxes, are given no 
relief from what they pay indirectly in 


everything they buy. They too must have 
tax reduction. 

These conditions the present bill does 
not meet. 

As I have said, the bill does not repre- 
sent a sound permanent tax policy, and 
its passage has been subject to unfortu- 
nate influences which ought not to con- 
trol fiscal questions. 

Still, in spite of its obvious defects, its 
advantages as a temporary relief and a 
temporary adjustment of business condi- 
tions in view of the uncertainty of a better 
law within a reasonable time, lead me to 
believe that the best interests of the coun- 
try would be subserved, if this bill became 
a law. 

A correction of its defects may be left 
to the next session of the Congress. I 
trust a bill less political and more eco- 
nomic may be passed at that time. 

To that end I shall bend all my ener- 
gies. 

The “Congressional Record” con- 
tained a very complete summary of the 
new bill prepared by Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts. The features are 
listed as follows: 

1. The bill contains a provision for a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the tax pay- 
able in 1924 on the incomes of 1923. 

2. The tax upon corporations remains 
as under the present’ law; to wit, a flat 
tax of 12% per cent upon the net income 
of corporations. The present capital stock 
tax is retained. 

3. The rates of the estate tax which in 
the existing law range from 4% of the 
amount of the net estate not in excess of 
$50,000 to 25% of the amount by which 
the net estate exceeds $10,000,000 have 
been altered to range from 1% of the net 
estate and in excess of $50,000, to 40% 
of the amount by which the net estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. 

4. For the calendar year 1924 and each 
calendar year thereafter a tax is imposed 
upon transfers by gifts of any property 
whether made directly or indirectly. The 
rate of the gift tax ranges from 1% of 
the amount of taxable gifts not in excess 
of $50,000 to 40% of the amount of which 
the net estate exceeds $10,000,000. 

5. The existing law provides for a nor- 
mal tax upon the first $4,000 of net in- 
come of 4%, and upon the remainder of 
the net income of 8%. The bill provides 
for a normal tax rate of (1) 2% upon the 
first $4,000 of net income; (2) 4% upon 
the next $4,000 of net income; and (3) 6% 
upon the amount of net income in excess 
of the amounts taxed under (1) and (2). 

6. The surtax rates are reduced so as to 
begin at 1% on the net income from $10,- 
000 to $14,000; and reach a maximum of 
40% of the amount of the net income in 
excess of $500,000. The existing law pro- 
vides for surtaxes beginning at 1% upon 
the net income between $6,000 and $10,- 
000, and reaching a maximum of 50% of 
the amount by which the net income ex- 
ceeds $200,000. 

7. In the case of an individual, the tax 
is to be credited with 25% of the amount 
of the tax which would be payable if his 
earned net income constituted his entire 
net income, but not in excess of 25% of 
his normal tax. Earned income is de- 
fined as wages, salaries, professional fees, 
and other amounts received as compensa- 
tion for personal services actually rend- 
ered, including in the case of a taxpayer 
engaged in a trade or business in which 


both personal services and capital are 
material income-producing factors, a rea- 
sonable allowance as compensation for 
personal services, not in excess of 20% 
of the taxpayer’s share of the net proceeds 
of the trade or business. It is provided 
that net incomes of $5,000 and less shall 
be considered as earned, and that at least 
$5,000 of net incomes in excess of that 
amount shall be considered as earned. It 
is further provided that the amount of 
the net income shall not be considered to 
be in excess of $10,000. 

8. It is provided that the amount by 
which the tax is reduced on account of 
losses from the sale of capital assets shall 
not exceed 1214% of the loss. There is 
no such limit in the present law. 

9. The principle contained in the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 that liquidating dividends 
constitute a sale of the-stock instead of 
a distribution of earnings has been re- 
stored. This puts liquidating dividends 
within the capital gains section of the 


bill and recognizes the real effect of such 


dividends. 

10. The section with reference to reor- 
ganization of corporations has been re- 
written to eliminate existing uncertain- 
ties in:the present Act and ‘to include 
other usual forms of corporate reorgani- 
zation in aid of business, such as the split- 
ting of one corporation into two or more 
corporations. 

11. Provisions have been inserted to 
prevent the use of the reorganization sec- 
tion to escape proper taxation by increas- 
ing the basis for depreciation or depletion, 
or by increasing the basis of gain or loss 


from the sale of assets transferred in con-. 


nection with the reorganization, or by dis- 
tributing as capital gains what are, in ef- 
feat, dividends out of earnings. 

12. The deduction for discovery deple- 
tion is limited to 50% of the net income 
from property depleted. 

13. In the case of a trust where the 
trustee has the discretion to distribute the 


income or not the income is taxed to the 


beneficiary if distributed and to the trus- 
tee if not distributed. 

14. Where the grantor of a trust re- 
serves the right to change the trust in fa- 
vor of himself the income of the trust is 
taxed to the grantor. 

15. The tax under Section 220 which 
seeks to penalize corporate forms used 
to avoid imposition of the surtaxes on the 
stockholders is now based on all of the 
income of the corporation which will be 
taxed in the hands of an individual. The 
rate of tax has been changed from 25% 
to 50% in the bill as reported. 

16. The application of the present law 
requiring income for a fractional part of 
a year to be placed on an annual basis 
is restricted to cases where a return is 
made for part of a year as the result of 
voluntary act of the taxpayer in making 
a change in his taxable year. 

17. A Board of Tax Appeals, the mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, is created to hear appeals from the 
assessment of additional income and es- 
tate taxes. The board will sit locally in 
the various judicial circuits throughout 
the country. The cases of both the Goy- 
ernment and the taxpayer will be pre- 
sented before the board, and the practice 
will be similar to that before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. Upon a 
decision in favor of the Government the 
additional tax can be assessed by the Com- 
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Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 
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missioner of Internal Revenue, and the 
taxpayer is left to his remedy in the courts 
for a recovery of the tax. If the decision 
is in favor of the taxpayer, the commis- 
sioner may not assess the tax, but is left 
to his remedy in the courts in a suit to 
collect it. In any court proceedings the 
findings of the board shall be taken as 
prima facie evidence of the facts con- 
tained therein. 

18. The tax on telephone and telegraph 
messages is repealed. 

19. Title VI of the existing law impos- 
ing a tax on beverages and the constitu- 
ent parts thereof is repealed. 

20. The excise tax upon automobiles 
and trucks is retained with this modifica- 
tion: Chassis of ‘trucks sold for less than 
$1,000 are exempt. Under the present 
law there is no exemption. The tax on 
tires, inner tubes, parts, and accessories 
sold to any person other than manufactur- 
er is reduced from 5 to 24%. 

21. The tax imposed upon admissions 
by Title VIII of the existing law is chang- 
ed to apply only to admissions in excess 
of 50 cents. 

22. The taxes imposed upon candy, 
knives, dirks, livery and hunting gar- 
ments, and yachts, by paragraphs (6), (8), 
(9), (12), (13), and (14) of Section 900 
of Title IX are repealed. 
23. The taxes imposed upon carpets, 

trunks, valises, purses, lighting fixtures, 
and fans by Section 904 of Title IX are 
repealed. 

24. A tax of 10% is imposed upon sales 
by manufacturer of mah jong and similar 
tile sets. 
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25. The tax upon the sale of jewelry 
has been amended so that it will not ap- 
ply to articles used for religious pur- 
poses or to articles sold for an amount 
not in excess of $30. 

26. The taxes imposed upon proprietors 
of theatres, circuses, and other public ex- 
hibitions by paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) 
of Section 1001 are repealed. 

27. Brokers exclusively engaged in ne- 
gotiating purchases and sales of produce 
and merchandise are exempted from the 
occupational tax of *$50 imposed upon 
brokers. 

28. The tax imposed upon sales of pro- 
duce by paragraph (4) of Schedule A of 
Title XI (stamp taxes) is reduced from 
2 cents per $100 to 1 cent. 

29. The stamp ttax of 2 cents for each 
$100 imposed upon drafts, checks, and 
promissory notes is repealed. 

30. Publicity— 

(a) It is provided that returns shall be 
open to the Ways and Means Committee 
and ‘tthe Finance Committee and provi- 
sion is made for the publication of the 
amount of tax paid by each taxpayer. 

(b) It is provided that all hearings in 
contested cases before the Board of Tax 
appeals shall be open to the public, and 
that all evidence before the board and 
the record of the board should be open 
to public inspection. 


Prices 
(Continued from first page) 
years as years of falling prices. Out- 
lining the immediate past and the pros- 
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pects, William O. Scroggs recently 
said in the New York Evening Post: 


The present generation of manufactur- 
ers and traders is accustomed to carrying 
on business with prices moving upward. 
From 1896 to 1913 price levels rose 50 per 
cent, or an average of about 3 per cent a 
year. Then came the war-time inflation, 
and in the ensuing seven years the net 
average advance was 18 per cent per year. 
Then the year 1921 brought a net drop 
of 35 per cent, but in 1922 and the first 
half of 1923 the trend was again upward. 
The past twelve months have brought 
short swings in both directions, with the 
latest swing downward. 

If the next decade is to be one of grad- 
ually receding price levels, as many busi- 
ness statisticians forecast, it is evident 
that the average business man will have 
to change some of his former methods of 
doing business. He has been accustomed 
for many years to think in terms of rising 
prices, and this has become almost a 
habit. The decade from 1880 to 1890, 
which was one of sharply receding prices, 
was also one of prosperity and develop- 
ment for the country as a whole. By 1880 
prices had been moving steadily down- 
ward for a sufficient period to enable the 
business men of that day to adjust them- 
selves to the prospect of lower rather than 
higher prices and to make all their calcu- 
lations accordingly. It is possible that the 
business community is making such a re- 
adjustment today more rapidly than is 
generally supposed. The hand-to-mouth 
buying by retailers may be one illustra- 
tion of the steps toward readjustment. 
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The General Situation 
(Continued from first page) 


and some installment financing has 
been reckless, but, after all, this financ- 
ing has been based on values that are 
not likely to decline rapidly. 

In the next place, the political party 
in power must certainly recognize the 
importance of the maintenance of the 
appearance of good times till the fall 
election has passed; while there is little 
that its members can do to alter the 
course of business, it is but natural to 
expect that little to be done. 

If costs are still too high, as some 
people contend, then the willingness of 
labor to be reasonable in withholding 
demands and in accepting cuts in 
wages must be regarded as a favorable 
sign. 

Finally, the slump itself is not alto- 
gether a bad element to be injected 
into the situation at this time. We know 
our production capacity was over- 
stimulated by the war, and that if it is 
used continuously up to 100 per cent 
the inevitable result must be overpro- 
duction and the concomitant panic. 
Therefore the slump is to be regarded 
as the slight bending of the rod which 
obviates the danger of snapping. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the immediate future is the question 
of tariffs. International trade will 
likely soon begin to simmer and then to 
boil, and the next two Congresses, 
those that will meet during the admin- 
istration of the President for the next 
four years, will have to grapple anew 
with the problem of free trade and pro- 
tection. The tariff is likely to be a 


favorite question of Congressional, 
intercollegiate and interscholastic de- 
bate during the ensuing years. 


The Iron and Steel Outlook 


The extent of the present slump in 
business is shown quite clearly in the 
condition of the basic metal industry. 
The decline in production has been 
very great. Pig iron output during 
May fell at the rate of 23,423 tons a 
day, the significance of which is appre- 
ciated when we compare it, as does the 
Iron Age, with a daily decline of 22,- 
817 tons during the great steel strike 
of October, 1919, and with the decline 
of 21,127 tons a day during December, 
1907, due to the panic of that year. 

On June 1 only 184 furnaces were in 
blast with an estimated capacity of 
77,300 tons a day, which is to be com- 
pared with the 96,365 tons a day capac- 
ity of the 230 furnaces that were oper- 
ating on May first. 

Prices have declined somewhat; on 
June 3, 1924, pig iron sold at $20.86 a 
ton, while finished steel was generally 
quoted at 2.624 cents a pound. These 
prices compare with $21.79 and 2.653 
cents, respectively, on May 6th, 1924, 
and with $28.46 and 2.789 cents on 
June 5; 1923. ; 

Consumption, however, has _ not 
dropped as precipitously as has produc- 
tion. In contemplating production we 
must recall always that the labor situa- 
tion is now quite different from what 
it was in pre-war days, and that the 
difference undoubtedly is reflected in 
the procedure of the large steel compa- 


nies. Today, when the outdoors calls 
labor, the steel mills can well afford to 
let common labor go, and later in the 
year build up the force again from the 
labor released from the farms. Such 
co-operation between the farm and the 
factory would be very desirable, and 
any evolution in that direction should 
be looked upon as a hopeful sign. 


The National Balance Sheet 


The Department of Commerce re- 
cently issued a complete survey of our 
foreign trade for 1923. With the fig- 
ures thus made available, the Cleveland 
Trust Company Business Bulletin has 
constructed a balance of international 
accounts which will be interesting to 
all students of economics and of for- 
eign trade. The graphic representa- 
tion of these accounts speaks for itself. 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
United States, 1923 - in millions of dollers 


Paid for imports of 
merchandise, including 
smuggled liquors 


Received from exports 
lof merchandise 


Interest and dividends 


From foreign tourists 
Other invisible items 


Investment payments to us 


Gold and silver exports 


(While the information contained in this Letter is compiled from sources believed to be correct, it is not guaranteed.) 
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Business Digest.) Inc. 
New York, Ne Y. 


We are returning herewith the special report on Bakery Costs and Cost 
Accounting which you forwarded to us. 
therein was of considerable value and we want to take this opportunity 
of thanking you for your co-operation and courtesy in this matter. 


We believe that the service rendered by you is unquestionably of the 
highest type and we will take pleasure in recommending it. 


Respectfully, ; 
R. G. BRAUN & CO. 


(We reproduce this letter from one of our subscribers to remind others that the Research Department of Business DicesT is 
in effect a research department in the organization of each subscriber to Bustness DiGEsT BULLETINS.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 26, 1924 


The information contained 
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The General Situation 


ORE optimism is found in the 
M current reviews of business 

conditions and in the opinions 
of the future which such reviews gen- 
erally contain than has been evidenced 
in any of the reports of the past 
few months. It is difficult to determine 
just what condition is considered the 
good omen. To be sure, a plethora of 
useable funds such as is now available 
in this country is a favorable element 
provided industry is sufficiently active 
to absorb the surplus in profitable ven- 
tures. The stock market toward the 
end of June showed more buoyancy 
than has marked its movements since 
the beginning of March. This is in- 


-+oed a favorable factor for if the ac- 


ities of the stock exchange can be 
y as the discounted view of the 
turure there is much hope that the re- 
cession of the past three months has 
reached its limit and improvement is 
due. Easy money rates have undoubt- 
edly stimulated some trading in secur- 
ities but there is considerable feeling 
that the upward tendency in the stock 
market is the result of confidence in 
the recovery of trade. 

The month of June has shown im- 
provement in crop conditions and better 
prices for all grains. Some of the price 
wncreases, such as the rise in a single 
day of 5% cents per bushel of corn, 
were due to bad crop reports rather 
than to any favorable influences. Rye 
and oats have come in on the upward 
swing of corn prices. Wheat has not 
advanced noticeably but the market has 
been strong. This has been due to the 
expected small supply of that grain in 
this country and to a similar condition 
in foreign countries. The demand for 
wheat will be large and since the sup- 
ply will be limited the price of wheat 
should be a,satisfactory one. The De- 
partment of Agriculture forecasts a 
cotton crop of 12,144,000 bales. Not 
Hince 1918 has a July estimate of the 


é y cotton crop shown so promising a yield. 


Of course the immediate effect of the 
report was a decline in the price of spot 


cotton, 
( Continued on page three) 
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The Business Cycle 


i ET us predicate two generally conceded 
facts and. then decide from these an- 
other fact not so generally conceded. Furst, 
the cycle of business actwity is from three 
to four years long; second, the bottom of 
the last depression may be placed definitely 
at July 1, 1921. Ergo, the bottom of the 
present depression must be at hand. What is 
to be the extent of the coming rise will 
depend on future circumstances. The Lon- 
don confercnce on the Dawes report is like- 
ly to pave the way for renewed activity im 
Europe; to our mind an awakening of for- 
eign trade is the most fruitful prospect for 
an energetic increase in activity in ths 
country. 


Prices 


lf the activity of trade is dependent 
upon the maintenance of commodity 
prices, then some definite cause is 
known for the slight improvement 
shown in some lines during June. 
However, the increase in prices during 
June was very slight indeed. Dun’s 
index went up less than 1 per cent, 
from 183,821 to 185.485. Prices 
abroad also increased very slightly as 
shown by the index of the London 
ISconomist which rose from 4,527 to 
4.531. In this country increases were 
registered in breadstuffs—an increase 
of almost 9 per cent—in dairy and 
garden products, in other food pro- 
ducts, and in metals. Declines were 
shown in meat, clothing and textiles, 
and in miscellaneous products. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tion of the present level to the level 
on recent dates, to the highest and the 
lowest points since the war, and to 
the level on the first of July of each 
year since 1909. 

DUN’S TABLE OF COMMODITY PRICES 


July 1, 1924...185,485 July 1, 1923... .188.711 
June 1, 1924...183,821 July 1, 1922...173,743 
May 1, 1924....184.675 July 1, 1921...159.833 
April 1, 1924...186,780 July 1, 1920...200.414 
March 1, 1924..190.741 July 1, 1919...233.707 
Feb. 1, 1924....191,095 July 1, 1918...282.575 
Jan. 1, 1924....189.930 July 1, 1917...211.950 
Dec. 1, 1928...190,923 July 1, 1916...145.142 
Nov. 1, 1928...191.844 July 1, 1915...124.958 
Oct. 1, 1923..5.190.827 July 1, 1914...119.708 
Sept. 1, 19238...187,981 July sl, 1913... .116:319 
Aug. 1, 1923...186.675 July 1, 1912...122,277 
+ July re 1921...159.833 July 1, 1911...118.130 
*May 1, 1920...268,832 July 1, 1910...119.168 
Aug. 1, 1914...120,.740 July 1, 1909...119.021 

*Highest since the war. jtLowest since the 
war. 


Again the Farmer 


The farmer has received so much 
attention and his condition has been so 
thoroughly studied and discussed that 
almost every statement made about the 
farmer can be accompanied by a 
column of statistics. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has made 
a study of the farmer’s position and 
has presented its findings in several 
charts showing the price. trend of ten 
crops for the past decade, the price 
trend of articles bought by the farmer, 
and the purchasing: power of an acre 
of crops. The report also includes 
charts of the changes in purchasing 
power of ten crops and of five classes 
of livestock and of livestock products 
for the past five years. Below is re- 
produced the chart showing changes in 
value and purchasing power of ten 
crops during the past decade. 
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The analysts have found that at 
the end of 1923 the farmer was paying 
86 per cent more for consumption 
goods than he paid in 1914. At the 
same time the value of an acre of crops 
was only 31 per cent above the 1914 
base and the purchasing power of. an 
acre of crops had fallen to 71 per cent 
of the 1914 value. In commenting on 
the preparation of this study the Con- 
ference Board justifies as follows its 
selection of basic figures: 

The conference board has used retail 
prices of selected articles bought by farmers, 
instead of the more easily quoted wholesale 
prices, which are used so frequently and 
erroneously. 

The value of all crops raised is figured 
by the acre instead of by the bushel standard, 
because the yield may vary for causes out- 
side the farmer’s control. 


The price of farm products used is the 
price to the farmer, rather than the market 
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price, which includes relatively high freight 
rates and other factors. 

The conclusion which the study com- 
pels is that the farmer is not only pay- 
ing his share of the nation’s tax bill but 
is doing more than should be required 
of him in the way of contributing to- 
ward the support of Federal, State, 
and local governments. 

Another . careful study of the 
position of the farmer was made by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The report covers separately 
the financial results of the 1923 cotton, 
potato, wheat, corn, and oat crops, and 
states in summary that “farmers on the 
average made money on corn, cotton, 
and potatoes last year above the cost 
of production including wages and in- 
terest on investments, and lost on 
wheat and oats. Losses were not in 
cash but indicate that farmers did not 
receive a sufficient income from their 
products to pay all cash expenses of 
production and allow them going wages 
for their time and the cash rental value 
of their land.” 

The average cost of wheat on 7,852 
farms was $1.24 per bushel and the 
sales value was $.99 per bushel. Corn 
on 11,238 farms showed an average 
cost of 68 cents per bushel with a 
sales price of 81 cents; oats on 8,481 
farms were raised at 52 cents per 
bushel and were sold at 49 cents; 
cotton on 407 farms with yields be- 
tween 101 and 140 pounds of lint per 
acre had an average cost of 22 cents 
per pound and an average sale price 
of 30 cents per pound. In different 
sections of the country potato growers 
showed margins between average cost 
and average selling price of from $1.42 
to $86.23 per acre. 

The figures in the Industrial Con- 
ference Board report and in the gov- 
ernment statement give tangible evi- 
dence of the causes that led to so much 
agitation about the farmer. Remedies 
for the unfortunate conditions were 
suggested and some are actually being 
carried out. The farmer has taken 
seriously the suggestion of diversifica- 
tion of crops, the raising of cattle, and 
the stimulation of dairying on the 
farms for relief from oppression. The 
Agricultural Credit Corporation has 
furnished definite assistance through 
an initial appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the introduction of live stock on the 
farms. The farmers are either given 
aid directly or are helped by the local 
dairy cattle associations. They also 
depend for assistance on the local co- 
operative cattle loan companies. 

What will undoubtedly help the 
farmer most is the working out of the 
good old law of supply and demand. 


Considerable improvement is already in 
evidence, and even a wave of pros- 
perity for the farmer is not unlikely. 


The Meney Market 


When the increase in business 
activity becomes a certainty and busi- 
ness men are ready to use funds for 
expansion, there will be plenty avail- 
able for them. At present the large 
supply of funds in the country and the 
extremely low money rates are not 
stimulating business. The slack in 
trade, along with the importation of 
gold and the reduction of the floating 
governmental debt, are responsible for 
the accumulation. Easy money rates 
and the awakening of the stock market 
have had the further effect of stimu- 
lating the raising of funds through new 
security issues, and the banks, there- 
for, have not been called upon to make 
the loans they would otherwise have 
had to accommodate. 

The rediscount rates in all but two 
of the Federal Reserve banks have 
been reduced. Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia have reduced their rates 
to 3% per cent; Cleveland, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and Kansas City have_come down 
to 4 per cent. Minneapolis and Dallas 


still continue the 4% per cent rate. 


The low rates do seem to have had 
the effect of bringing into play on the 
stock and bond market a larger number 
of traders than the stock exchange 
has seen for several months. The 
length of time that low rates will pre- 
vail is entirely dependent on trade con- 
ditions. General sentiment is that the 
dullness has about run its limit. 
Seasonal trade in the fall, the settle- 
ment of the domestic political situation, 
and the operation of the Dawes plan, 
all of which are pretty certain to come, 
will give business the stimulation it 
needs and rates will rise with the in- 
crease in business. In the meantime 
the accumulation of funds is no un- 
healthy influence. 


What the Railroads Earned 


Under the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, it will be re- 
called, the railroads are not permitted 
to retain and pay out earnings above 6 
per cent on the value of their proper- 
ties, any surplus, under the “recapture 
clause” going one-half into a revolving 
fund to help the weaker roads and the 
other half into a fund for future 
dividends. As early as 1913 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission began to 
value the roads; to date only five such 
valuations have been completed—and 
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even in these cases all that has been 
done has been to lay a foundation for 
protracted litigation. However, the 
roads have filed their own ideas of 
their value and one can therefore get a 
fair idea of possible earning powers 
and therefore of the possibilities in the 
market prices of stocks of the several 
roads from a study of a table of these 
valuations. 

The following table is taken from a _ 
recent issue of the New York Times 
and shows that only two of the roads 
listed, the New York Central and the 
New Orleans, Texas and Mexico 


system earned the full 6 per cent in 
1923: 


CLAIMED VALUATION, NET OPERATING 
INCOME, RETURN ON CLAIMED VALUA- 
TION OF PRINCIPAL ROADS 


Actual 
Net Return 
Rail- on 
Claimed way Claimed 
Value ot ‘Operating Valu- 
Railway Income ation 
Road Property 1923 1923 
Pe 
Ann Arbor R.R. $19,338,039 $460,330 2.4 
Aceh. 4 a aoe ; 

(Syste 832,454,137 46,528,703 5.0 
Atl. “Birn 8 Able 40,455,105 162,492 | 
Atlantic C..L... 882,702,849 15,455,055 2.2 
Bk Oren ee 800,648,023 43,026,131 1.9 
B. & Aroostook 33,291,944 1,712,0747 Sieg 
Buff. R. & Pitts 108,092,726 2,985,651 3.6 
Butt-4& (Sisscee 23,153,519 564,699 4,1 
Car, Ce & Ohio 68,916,012 2,709,145 2.5 
C.K. R. of Nog 175,680,838: 4,588,286 3.8 
Ches. & Ohio... 362,848,582 19,456,458 1,9 
Chicago & Alt.. 149,244,905 5,319,570 
Chis, B. 1& (Qs...) 108018 90,672 25,365,567 
Chiseind én les 64,847,252 2,853,034 2 
Chi. Mil. & St.P. 1,895,170,048 19,950,731 1. 
Chi. & Northn.. 573,286,111 18,928,771 38 
Chico Re Lies ee 

SRA) | Nasa ons 423,089,390 14,841,166 2 
Colo. & Southn 

(Sy Si )ieaee te 125,167,320 4,065,274 38 
ID. Te hh Ware co OL v6, 180 13,585,717 ~ 2: 
Den. & © Ru VG: 

West. (Syst.). 196,840,505 3, 2381806 Fee 
Det. & Mack.... 9,268,112 142,048 1 
Erie (inel. Chi. 

S& PHPIC US ants 492,397,775 18,414,210 2. 
Gt. .Northern... 702,747,555 24,849,492 2 
Gulf, Mi 1& Nee 27,617,397 955,807 2 
Hock. Valley .. 58,741,457 2,454,068 2. 
Intl.-Gt. Nthn... 55,695,528 2,176,504 92 
Kan. C. Southn 

(SY:Sta cages 112,308,540 8,665,299 3 
Lou. & Nash... 481,118,619 20,678,143 92. 
Maines GK. ik: 

(Syvstiiscdeaes oe 83,821,140 2,335,073 2 
Minn. & St. L.. 65,066,442 852,530 1. 
Minne Sts Po & 

Sve et Nlieeseictens 212,647,471 8,101,184 3: 
Mo.-Kan.-Texas 

(Syst.) .. 276,558,735 8,809,589 3. 
Mo. Pacific .... 416,687,543 8,935,379 2 
Nash. C. & St.L. 104,187,169 3,061,971 2. 
N. O. Tex.&Mex. 

(CSySts) ees) ee 54,956,092 3,307,862 6. 
N. Y. Central. ..*2,080,363,422 124,821,805 6. 
Nee Vee Ca Goober 

(SySt.) Marae aches 237,021,304 9,198,854 3. 
INDO YR OINE Ea acu Eb 578,815,767 18,064,652 3 
ING WY... (On soe Wiese 96,641,683 1,006,955) 
N. Y. Sus. & W. 46,237,045 193,050 4 
Norfolk South.. 36,078,182 1,367,528 3 
Nor. & W. & S. 369,370,159 20,008,866 5 
Northern Pac... 573,508,390 17,100,557 3. 
Pennsylvania ... 2,300,085,073 88,065,480 3. 
Pere Marquet... 213,377,739 6,262,210 2. 
Pitts. & W. Va. 42,245,390 1,322,584 3. 
St. L.-San Fr... 428,470,360 18,610,884 4. 
St. L. S’thwest 

(SyiSts)) eenteteieas 128,849,615 5,830,100 4, 
Seaboard A. hL.. 225,468,511 8,206,887 3 
Southern Ry. 814,522,407 40,114,105 4. 
Texas & Pac... 187,279,548 5,25 Geb) wee 
Tol. P. & West. 9,824,724 292-754 8s 
Union P. (Syst.) 834,600,318 89,838,892 4. 
Virginian ...... 122,732,059 5,765,358 4. 
Westn Maryl’n. 189,927,672 4,621,552 3. 
West. Pacific... 107,332,631 . 3,014,162 2. 
Wheel. & L. E. 91,334,619 2,842,610 3. 
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*Book value $1,752,887,992. 
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Labor Efficiency and Wages in 
the Steel Industry 


The records of labor efficiency 
kept by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration show that during the past 
two years the average output per man 
has increased. This is in contrast to 
the steady decrease in labor efficiency 
that occurred from 1915 through 1921, 
when a low point of 41 tons a man was 
reached. In 1922 the rate had in- 
creased to 55 tons and in 1923 the 
average production per person was up 
The improvement is un- 
doubtedly attributable to extended use 
of labor saving devices and to in- 
creased efficiency of the worker. The 
real effects of installing new machinery 
and of improved living conditions were 
felt during the years prior to the war. 
It is likely that 1924 will show a lower 
man production than 1923 since last 
year reflected only partially the 
change from the ten to twelve hour 
day to an eight hour day. 

Average wages per ton of finished 
product increased from $16.74 in 1913 
to $42.35 in 1921. In 1922 wages 
dropped considerably and the average 
per ton paid to employees was $27.40. 
In 1923 this rose to $31.90 per ton. 


The General Situation 


(Continued from page one) 


The basic industries that generally 
serve as barometers of business con- 
ditions do not reveal any change that 
would inspire confidence. Steel mill 
bookings at the end of June were 
down to about 25 per cent of capacity. 
This compares with 30 per cent in 
May. 
finished steel have been proceeding at 
slightly over 40 per cent of capacity. 
However, the iron and steel trade re- 
ports do carry a note of cheer. They 
indicate that the basic industry has a 
more settled tone and that favorable 
developments are awaited. 

Building construction has not been 
curtailed though cuts in the prices of 
building materials show some depres- 
sion in the trade. The automobile 
trade hopes for early improvement 
since recent decreases in production 
will bring a better balance between the 
supply of, and demand for, cars. Some 
of the surplus stock will disappear as 
a result of this curtailment of pro- 
duction and the adjustment should 
improve the industry. Oil is not being 
produced in as great quantities as pre- 
vailed last year, nor are prices advanc- 


Production and shipments of ° 


ing. The textile industry has not yet 
recovered from its inactivity. Car 
loadings showed slight improvement 
toward the end of June though the 
number of cars loaded was still con- 
siderably below the high records of 
Fone, 1923: 

A more cheerful report is the in- 
creased demand for mail order mer- 
chandise which the June statements of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. show. Sales for 
June in the former company were 4.54 
per cent higher than the previous 
month while sales in the latter company 
increased -12.29 ‘per cent.. Failures 
during June declined as did the number 
of large failures. 

The adjournment of Congress has 
acted as a sort of pacifier, though the 
country still feels the effects of the 
very unsettled political situation. Cer- 
tainly the settlement of the question of 
who shall lead the, country must bring 
the relief that comes with the banish- 
ment of uncertainty. The elections in 
Germany and France, while they do 
not entirely facilitate the adoption of 
the Dawes plan, do not present any 
insurmountable difficulties. In fact, 
European politics look more cheerful 
than they have in a long time. 
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The Petroleum Situation 

Though the storage of crude oil in 
this country 1s tremendous, the petrol- 
eum situation is taking some en- 
couragement from the basic facts of 
production and consumption. Gasoline, 
the product which carries all the rest as 
far as costs are concerned, is being 
consumed more plentifully than ever 
before, and the prospects are that the 
rate will increase. On the other 
hand, crude oil production has been 
declining. The following table shows 
average “daily production in the various 
fields for the latest two weeks , for 
which data is available compared with 
a corresponding week of the previous 
year. The decline in rate amounts to 
somewhat over 10 per cent. 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF CRUDE 
OIL IN BARRELS 


1924 1923 
June28 June21 June 30 
OkMahomea —vaik- ewan 425050 471,950 506,550 
WGA TSAS i sake cele cas tute 76,200 76,100 84,700 
NOrths Lexas 9.5.00. 78,050 80,800 77,700 
Central Texas .... 171,450 173,450 145,450 
North Louisiana... 56,700 55,750 64,100 
PAA TESS) cts s./cies col 51g 152,800 155,100 153,850 
GalisCoast oc c:.kisne 106,550 109,450 100,850 
SHES UCL OM aietrs eat Sone 6 107,000 106,500 112,100 
Wyo. and Mont.... 127,650 122,700 135,150 
CaHLOTNIUA Vwieaocas) eiOLOs (00 626,750 830,000 
STNG) eae Soheto cee Gee stots ce 1,975,850 1,978,550 2,210,350 


Failures Decline in June 

The half year just past put on re- 
cord, according to R. G. Dun & Co., 
10,785 commercial failures involving 
$304,459,959 of liabilities. Compared 
with the first half of 1923, during 
which time 9,724 firms failed, the 
number of failures has _ increased 
about 10 per cent and liabilities about 
18 per cent. The monthly record of 
failures occurring during 1924 has 


shown no definite downward tendency 
though the second quarter does ac- 
count for 525 less failures than the first 
quarter. This decline was to be ex- 
pected since the early months of the 
year generally carry a larger number 
of insolvencies arising from year-end 
settlements. 

The June record of failures is a 
favorable one. R. G. Dun & Co. re- 
ports 1,607 insolvencies for the month 
and $34,099,031 of liabilities. This 
is a material decrease from the pre- 
vious month when 1,816 failures in- 
volving $36,609,905 of liabilities were 
reported. Another good feature of 
the insolvency compilation is the con- 
tinued falling off in the number of 
large failures. In June only 46 large 
failures were reported and the in- 
debtedness equalled $14,129,971; this 
compares with 59 large failures in- 
volving $15,237,427 in May, and 71 
involving $29,060,961 in April. On 
the basis of large failures June com- 
pares fairly well with the same month 
of 1923 when 47 large failures with 
liabilities of $13,748,460 were noted. 


The total figures, however, show that. 


June 1924 failures are 249 above the 
1,358 failures of June, 1923. 

Improvement in the failure record 
throws one bright ray. It is generally 
felt that after periods of depression 
there must be a material decrease in 
the number of failures before recovery 
can be expected. . 

The failure record for the first six 
months of 1924 compared with 1923 is 
given in the following table. Quarterly 
comparisons and half-yearly compari- 
sons are also noted. 


BUSINESS FAILURES COMPILED BY DUN. 
FIRST QUARTER 


Number. Liabilities. 
1924, 1923. 1924. 

SAMUEL Ve eerie 2,108 2,126 $51,272,508 

MEDEWAY? osc. ba oeleate 1,780 1,508 35,942,037 
VEST Gly ec ierete scoters ster 1,817 1,682 97,651,026 — 

TOUR teem visser 5,655 5,316 $184,865,571 

SECOND QUARTER 

SAUD) Tollis® 5 ove etalsrs mutes ateaens 1,707 1,520 $48,904,452 

EN aR RAE ear iciia Sires 1,816 1,530 36,590,905 

AU ae iar Soichts Ome ait 1,607 1,858 34,099,031 

TPO tal: pigsc erate uahers: uaters 5,130 4,408 $119,594,388 

SIX MONTHS 

EQ 4 erste stam er erener eis. ola aiere 10,785 $304,459,959 

COZ Sega a ctslerctstors: <palletese 9,72 259,424,068 

1922) Vet cchesntohantrane le «cv enone 13,384 373,716,338 

UOQU Sse cto deeietags s: «) scene 9,085 310,671,604 


Pig Iron Production 


Pig iron during June was produced 
at the rate of 67,541 tons a day or 
2,026,221 tons for the month. This 
output was 20 per cent less than the 
previous month when the daily rate 
was 84,358 tons and the monthly pro- 
duction was 2,615,110 tons. Pig iron 
output has been decreasing monthly 
since March, the total decline having 
been 40 per cent. June production was 
the lowest since August, 1922 when 
coal and railway strikes were respon- 
sible for bringing the daily rate down 
to 58,586 tons. The following table 
shows monthly production for the past 
three years. 


TONS OF PIG IRON PRODUCED 


1924 1923 1922 
VADVMEGS F staveyey berets 2,026,221 3,676,445 2,361,028 
IWR Ves oe eves Moms 2,615,110 3,867,694 2,306,679 
ASD TEL Pains te ete 3,233,428 8,549,736 2,072,114 
Mareh rs ssi tee: 3,466,086 3,523,868 2,035,920 
February 3,074,757 2,994,187 1,629,991 
SARUALY 2. 3,018,890 8,229,604 1,644,951 

1923. 1922. 921. 
December .... 2,920,982 3,086,898 1,649,086 
November .... 2,894,295 2,849,703 1,415,481 
October). oesns 3,149,158 2,637,844 1,246,676 
September ... 3,125,512 2,033,720 985,529 
August 3,449,493 1,816,170 954,193 
Tul y? eee 3,678,334 2,405,365 864,555 


(While the information contained in this Letter is compiled from sources believed to be correct, it is not guaranteed.) 


Business Digest, 
70 Fifth Ave., 


Gentlemens 


Cincinnati, 
LETC ols 
New York, N. Y. 


Ohio, May 26, 1924 


We are returning herewith the special report on Bakery Costs and Cost 
Accounting which you forwarded tous. 
therein was of considerable value and we want to take this opportunity 


The information contained 


of thanking you for your co-operation and courtesy in this matter. 


We believe that the service rendered by you is unquestionably of the 


highest type and we will take pleasure in recommending it. 


5-5 


Respectfully, 


R. G. BRAUN & CO. 


(We reproduce this letter from one of our subscribers to remind others that the Research Department of BUSINESS DIGEST is 
in effect a research department in the organization of each subscriber to Business DiGEST BULLETINS.) 
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The General Situation 
S bss indices that point to good 


business: are in evidence but no 

boom in trade, or even notable in- 
crease in production, is yet recorded. 
The outstanding event of the month, 
and the one that carries with it most 
promise for recuperation in world 
trade, is unquestionably the amicable 
settlement within the Inter-Allied Con- 
ference of the most dangerous stumbl- 
ing block that impeded the arrange- 
ment of the $200,000,000 loan to Ger- 
many. With the problem of who shall 
determine when Germany has defaulted 
satisfactorily resolved, the conference is 
more likely to come to a definite and 
successful conclusion. The country 


.< may already have discounted the im- 


“scovement in trade that the final adop- 


~A, fla /of the committee’s work will bring, 


a 


Sexgnaller than the 1923 harvest 


but in spite of that, the actual better- 
ment may be even more invigorating 
than the anticipation. 

The most pronounced improvement 
lies in the favorable crop situation and 
in the increased prices for grain and 
grain products that international short- 
ages of crops and fair home produc- 
tion have brought about. Production of 
wheat in the northern hemisphere is 
expected to be 10 per cent less than 
last year. In this decline Canada’s drop 
in production of about 200,000,000 


bushels below last year’s crop of 500,- 


(00,000 bushels is represented. On Au- 
gust 1 the Government’s crop report 
indicated a yield of 589,000,000 bushels 
of winter wheat and 225,000,000 bushels 
of spring wheat. A month earlier the 
estimated wheat crop was 74,000,000 
bushels less than the August forecast. 
The corn crop too improved during 
the month of July. The Government’s 
forecast of August 1 placed production 
at 2,576,000,000 bushels, which is 61,- 
000,000 bushels above the July 1 es- 
timate. The revised figures still leave 
‘He corn crop 470,000,000 pra 
This 
decrease in yield, however, will be more 
than offset by the rise in the price of 


corn. 
(Continued on page two) 


Three Bright Spots, and More to Come 


PANORAMA of busimess conditions 

presents three bright spots with other 
juvoravle trade factors gradually coming in- 
to the light. Lhe improvement in the North- 
west, which has not only materially assisted 
the farmers but has relieved the banking 
situation im that part of the country, is one 
of the cheerful forces. Another 1s the pro- 
gress the Lnter-Allied Conference is making 
toward the disentanglement of Huropean af- 
fais; and the third 1s the continued bullish 
character of the stocr market. 

While wt 1s not expected that within a 
month other trude imaices, such as produc- 
tion of basic commodities, will reveal marked 
umprovement, it 1s expected that some ad- 
vances will be made and that the upward 
tendency wnll be a firm one. 


Business Failures 


No notable change occurred in the, 
record of business tailures as reported 


by R. G. Dun & Co. for July. The 
number of companies failing totaled 
1,615, which is just 8 more than the 
June casualties. Liabilities involved were 
about 8 per cent higher than in June, 
the total for July being $36,815,238. 
Every month of 1924, with the excep- 
tion of January, has shown a larger 
number of failures than the preceding 
year, but for no month has the in- 
crease of 1924 over 1923 been as mark- 
ed as in July. This is due to the fact 
that July of last year had the smallest 
number of failures in any month since 
November, 1920. A more favorable 
comparison of July, 1924, with July, 
1923, is to be found in the liabilities 
figures, which show average liabilities 
per failure for the current year equal 
to $22,795 as against an average of 
$29,018 for each of the 1,231 July, 
1923 failures. 

Below is a table comparing failures 
in 1924 with 1923. 


FAILURES RECORDED BY R. G. DUN & CO. 


Number Liabilities 

1924 1923 1924 
VAL Mt VaeG « sye/stois'assiers dicts = 2,108 2,126 $51,272,508 
IB eDriaryaar. se clea sioeeies » 1,730 1,508 35,942,037 
March yg cera siartesctensiateiae 1,817 1,682 97,651,026 
BITS quarter i. <n. i 5,655 5,316 $184,865,571 
A Drilimerti:s see resitecee ce 1,707 1,520 $48,904,452 
AY MAME Nslaie ovate widtaratase etic 1,816 1,530 36,590,905 
A tistey |” AAAS Oeics 1,607 1,358 34,099,031 
Second quarter ...... 5,130 4,408 $119,594,388 
TUL VaMelatv ciea eee ic cle .e sinitiveic 1:615° 71,231 $36,813,238 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Securities Market 


The stock market, since the early 
part of June, has been buoyant, and 
the activity has brought the average 
price for fifty stocks above any high 
point since 1916. At that time the 
peak of the boom market showed an 
average price of 94.7; on August 5, 
1924, the average price reached 95.36. 
Bond prices too have risen consider- 
ably, the July high average of 81.69 for 
forty bonds showing an increase of 
4.74 points above the low level of the 
year. ‘he rise has been phenomenal 
on account of .the surprising speed 

‘With which additional points were ad- 
ded to the averages. Within eight 


! WY iris a complete turn from 


dutious, bear movements to 
quick, excited, bullish transactions, 
and. millionshate! ‘days. The reversal 
has been so precipitate and the boom 
has been so pronounced that there is 
considerable wariness as to the firm- 
ness of the present high position. If 
very definite records of business .activi- 
ty could be produced to sustain the 
extreme optimism that has marked the 
stock market, more confidence might 
be felt in the upward swing. Basic 
industries do not yet reflect any marked 
improvement, though some slight in- 
crease in activity is noted. Of course, 
the improvement which the stock mar- 
ket forecasts cannot be expected to fol- 
low too closely on the heels of the bar- 
ometer. 

Most of the trading has been due to 
the vast amount of idle capital in the 
country that sought profitable employ- 
ment first in the Government issues, 
then in railroad and public utility se- 
curities, and finally in industrial shares. 
To be sure, the London conference, 
with its promises for better business 
as soon as the Dawes plan is put into 
operation, the semi-settled political sit- 
uation, and the improvement in the 
agricultural position of the country are 
contributing influences in the upward 
turn of the market. 

The remarkable rise in security 
prices has brought some poor stocks up 
to a point that is inconsistent with the 


Snide 
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true conditions of the companies in- 
volved and such stocks must experi- 
ence downward adjustments. 

Corporations with high interest-bear- 
ing issues are taking advantage of re- 
demption features where possible. 
Bonds to the amount of $45,414,000 
have been called for redemption before 
maturity during August and of this 
amount only $4,327,200 represents re- 
demption for sinking fund purposes. 

July was not a very active month for 
new financing but it-is expected that 
during August several new issues of 
foreign government bonds as well as 
state and municipal securities will be 
floated. Bankers are well prepared for 
heavy fall business. 


The Grain Marketing Company 


Co-operative marketing on a large 
scale has been made possible by the 
organization of the Grain Marketing 
Company, a fifty-one million dollar 
corporation, organized through the 
merger of five large grain houses. The 
new company started at a very aus- 
picious time—harvest time in a year 
when crop prices are good and yields 
fair—and news of the undertaking was 
accepted by the public with whole- 
hearted approval and hopes for the 
success of the venture. The experi- 
enced managers of the companies rep- 
resented in the merger are. to conduct 
the aifairs of the company during its 
first years of activity but eventually 
the new company will be managed by 
the farmers as well as owned and con- 
trolled by them. 

Shortly after the announcement of 
the formation of the new company an 
offer was made by thirty-six grain con- 
cerns to sell their entire holdings in- 
cluding 1,602 country elevators in the 
northwest, to the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, one of the farm or- 
ganizations behind the new company. 
Though no definite action has yet been 
taken on the proposition, at least so 
far as the public has been advised, the 
proposition indicates the importance of 
the co-operatives and the extent to 
which they will become involved in 
large enterprises. The Grain Market- 
ing Company will have the tremendous 
problems of any big business, though 
it will not have the interference that 
other potential monopolies would com- 
pel. The new company should prove 
advantageous to the farmer and if suc- 
cessful will be a thorough demonstra- 
ues of the benefits of co-operation. 


A Review of Opinions 


Professional forecasters on the 
whole see in the future definite im- 
provement of moderate proportions. 
Below are excerpts from various pub- 
lications that indicate what economic 
writers believe to be in store for the 
next few months. 


It now appears that we are facing a politi- 
cal campaign, conducted along the usual 
lines, which probably will not affect ma- 
terially the course of business during the re- 
mainder of the year. So, while business in 
July and August may move on substantially 
the present level, or even decline moderately, 
the period of readjustment seems to be about 
complete and substantial improvement should 
develop in the fall—Harvard Economic Ser- 
vice. 


Clients should plan for much the same 
condition in business during the coming 
months as exists at present. Seasonally, we 
may have some spurt in trade activity this 
fall, but we see no need to prepare for any 
extended upward swing in the demand for 
goods or in commodity prices —Babson. 


Briefly, our views on the nature of business 
activity for the fall months are: 

(1) Apart from any further very marked 
improvement in farm and foreign conditions 
we look for a fall revival, which will in- 
crease volumes rather than prices, and which 
may be relatively short. 

(2) Improvement from present position in 


‘ either or both these fields will influence bull- 


ishly not only volumes, but prices and dura- 
tion in proportion to the extent of the im- 
provement.—Brookmire. 

We believe the recent turn in prices, even 
if but temporary, signals the near approach 
of another buying period. When making 


.cemmitments bear in mind the fact that de- 


liveries this fall cannot be made as promptly 
as at present—United Business Service. 


The truth seems to be that with the excep- 
tion of easy money and the rise in grain 
prices, our general situation, so far as busi- 
ness and industry are concerned, does not 
present a particularly bright picture at the 
moment. It is the same sort of picture which 


has developed in some part of practically - 


every year since the war and which may be 
attributed to our unbalanced condition; that 
is, it is a picture in which there are bright 
splashes of color but in which the back- 
ground generally is a gray one. Under pres- 
ent conditions in the basic industries, it will 
take a very sudden and determined inflow of 
new business to bring them back to normal 
by the Autumn months.—The Annalist. 


It seems probable that 1924 will be record- 
ed as in the main one of slow business and 
readjustment, with little prospect that the 
lowest point of the depression will be 
reached before cold weather, and small like- 
lihood that business will get back to normal 
before well into 1925.—The Cleveland Trust 
Company. 


Business sentiment is better than thirty 
days ago, Considering the usual midsummer 
dullness, consumption is well maintained and 
seasonal demand should result in improve- 
ment in trade during the Autumn months. 
Production has been further restricted in 
some lines and while there is no shortage of 
merchandise, it is felt that the time is not 
far off when reduced stocks will justify a 
higher rate of industrial output—vNational 
Bank of Commerce. 


The General Situation 


(Continued from page one) 


ie 
The middle of the month report 


cotton which the Department of Agri- 
culture issued as of July 16, showed 
some decline in the estimated yield, 
the revision indicating that production 
would amount to 11,934,000 bales. 
Since consumption of cotton last year 
slightly exceeded this estinrate, and 


since the month of August is pivotal. 


in cotton growing both on account of 
the weevil and weather conditions, the 
progress of the crop is being watched 
closely. Latest unofficial reports prom- 
ise a larger crop than is estimated in 
the Government’s report. 

The money situation that has been 
looked upon as an asset in the balance 
sheet of business influences, continues 
unchanged. America, with $4,500,- 
000,000 of gold in the country, is look- 
ing for means of putting to profitable 
employment that vast sum and the cred- 
it it is capable of supporting. Bankers 
have very much in mind the dangers of 
credit inflation which the large supply 
of gold threatens and they are not 
likely to fall into the snare. Tariff 
reductions have been recommended to 
stimulate imports and thus dispose of 


some of the accumulation of gold, but ‘ 


such political changes are not rea” 

invoked and other more effective rem- 
edies must be sought. Decreases in the 
tariff schedule, however, will become 
imperative when the trade revival that 
the operation of the Dawes plan prom- 
ises, becomes a reality. The unexpected 
lowering of the rediscount rate to 3 


per cent by the Federal Reserve Bank | 


of New York emphasizes the abund- 
ance of loanable funds on hand. Call 
money has been loaned as low as 2 
per, cent: 

Steel production, usually-an early in- 
dicator of improvement in general trade 
conditions, has improved only slightly. 
Operations averaged only 45 per cent 
of capacity at the end of July. The 
coal industry has not yet emerged 
from the depression that has held in the 
trade since the early part of the year, 
though for the week ended July 26 
estimated output showed an increase 
of 163,000 tons over the previous week. 
Production of bituminous coal during 
June was 30,447,000 tons as compared 
with 45,490,000 tons recorded in June 
last year. 

Production of crude oil for the 
country as a whole, for the week end- 
ing July 26th, was 12.8 per cent béy_ 


low the peak level of 2,280,700 barrel a 


produced in the week of September 8, 
1923. A considerable stock of oil is 
carried in this country and cuts in 
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Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 
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prices have resulted. The last weeks 
of July showed steady sales of automo- 
biles with increases in foreign sales ex- 
pected. The decline of 20 per cent in 
June production below the May out- 
put undoubtedly benefited the trade. 
In the textile trade new orders have 
not yet added to the volume of busi- 
ness but indications from inquiries are 
that improvement is near at hand. The 
middle-west gains are expected to con- 
tribute to demands for eastern textiles. 
The construction industry has seen de- 
clines in material costs and reductions 
in building contracts. No increase in 


- building activity is looked for, and fur- 


~~ the month. Failures, as indicated by 


ther declines in costs of material may 
be made. 

Car loadings for the week ended July 
19th showed some improvement in the 
amount of business recently transacted 
in the country. The increase in freight 
movements above the previous week 
was 19,869 cars, mainly due to grain 
and lumber shipments, and increases 


in miscellaneous freight. 


Y Commodity prices have risen during 


Dun’s record, show no decided change. 
The increase of 15.50 per cent over 
the previous month in Montgomery 
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Ward & Co.’s sales for July, and the 
simultaneous decrease of 10 per cent 
in Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s reports, 
make conclusions as to increased mail- 
order buying impossible. 

Undoubtedly the review of the vari- 
ous business activities summarized 
above does not warrant the extremely 
optimistic sentiment that prevails in 
business, but at any rate the psycholog- 
ical effect of optimism is a good one. 
It is expected that the next few months 
will present tangible evidence that the 
current cheerful tone is not ethereal. 


Commodity Prices 


The two monthly indexes of com- 
modity prices rose on August 1, the 
Dun index showing an increase above 
July 1 of 1.4 per cent and the Brad- 
street index noting a rise of 3.2 per 
cent. The Dun index presents a 
“weighted average” for seven groups 
of commodities; the Bradstreet figure 
is based on actual prices for thirteen 
groups of commodities. It is the 
“weighting” that undoubtedly accounts 
for the discrepancy. 

On August 1 Dun’s index number 
stood at 188.031 as compared with 
185.821 the previous month, and 186.- 
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675 the previous year. Increases dur- 
ing the month occurred in all but two 
of the groups, namely dairy and gar- 
den products and miscellaneous arti- 
cles. The largest increases occurred 
in breadstuffs, meat products, and tex- 
tiles which rose respectively 7.75 per 
cent, 5.9 per cent, and 3 per cent. 

The Bradstreet index on August 1 
was $12.6231; on July 1 it was $12.- 
2257, and on August 1, 1923, the aver-- 
age stood at $12.8201. In the Brad- 
street compilation ten of the thirteen 
groups showed advances. 

Below are the Dun and Bradstreet 
tables of index numbers for 1924 with 
the August 1 levels for the past five 
years, as well as the highest and lowest 
records since the war. 


INDEXES OF COMMODITY PRICES 


Dun’s Bradstreet’s 
Aug. 1, 1924....... 1880319 vAug., 1924..cces 5. 12.6231 
July 1, 1924....... 185.821 July, 1924......... 12.2257 
June 1, 1924....... 184.675 June, 1924......... 12.2930 
May 1, 1924....... 186.7: May, 1924 .sxj0< sine 12.5568 
Ate 1, 192A Nes <aisic TOD (AT RBA Driv tl Cea wes crelaet's 12.6574 
ari, 192455. 3..-< 191,005 © *Miar., 1924... sce 12.8957 
Feb, 1, 1924....... 189.930 Feb., 1924......... 13.1966 
Naneeel,, .1924 tie. <.« 190.923 Jan WAS essesi’e 13.2710 
Atte 101923 ae cds 186,67 Se Aggy 5 1993)...ccne se 12.8201 
Auge 1 19225. ceca. 17/3; 5 90 SeRAMIe on LOZON a sure ele 12.0688 
Ang? 1; 192e css 163.677) GAug., 192100. Saeews 11.0576 
Ae 1 1920 care 252.228 Awug., 1920......00% 18.8273 
Atrore 1S 1919S. oces 241.650 Aug., 1919......... 20.001 
May) 1519200 ces.» .832 Feb, 1; 1920....... 20.8690 
Atily = AS19201 crests « 159.833 June 1, 
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Car Loadings 


It was to be expected that the in- 
crease in grain prices would stimulate 
the movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts and that total car loading figures 
for the end of July would show in- 
creases over the earlier weeks of the 
month. For the week ended July 19th 
the total number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight was 930,284, or 19,- 
869 cars more than the previous week. 
This record is 99,145 cars less than the 
corresponding week of the exceptional 
year 1923. Compared with 1922, car 
loadings for the third week of July 
show an increase of 84,736 cars. 

Not only were more cars of grain 
moved during the week ended July 
19th as compared with the previous 
week, but forest products and miscel- 
laneous freight also filled more cars 
than during the preceding week. Grain 
showed an increase of 5,658 cars, for- 
est products an increase of 6,752 cars, 
and miscellaneous freight 8,488 addi- 
tional cars. 

Coal loadings continued to decrease, 
the records for the week ending July 
19th disclosing a decline in loadings 
of 191 cars below the previous week. 
Traffic in coal was so light during 
July that apprehension is felt about 
the unusually slow movement. ‘The 
railroads have a surplus of about 170,- 
000 coal cars that could haul coal now 
that quite certainly will be needed la- 
ter. But industrial concerns and do- 
mestic consumers are not buying coal. 
The Railway Age points out that “pro- 
duction and shipments of bituminous 
coal in the first six months of the year 


were about 17 per cent less than at 
this time last year and are now run- 
ning 3,300,000 tons a week under or 
30 per cent less than at this time last 
year.” Purchasers are undoubtedly 
waiting for business to revive before 
orders are placed and since trade in 
the fall is expected to be active the 
coal market will feel the change. 
Reports of car loadings for the 
month of July were made public by 
three western railroads and_ these 
showed movements in excess of the 
corresponding month of last year. The 
indications are that when all reports 
for July are in, car loadings for the 


‘month will present a good record. 


New Enterprises in July 


More new enterprises were started in 
July than in June, and a larger aver- 
age capitalization per enterprise was 
represented in the new July ventures. 
In June only 482 concerns were started 
and they had a combined capitalization 
of $455,022,400. July’s 508 new com- 
panies involved a capitalization of 
$572,195,750. A year ago 699 new 
businesses were started in July with a 
capitalization of $724,920,000. 

Since the beginning of the year 
4,375 new companies have been started 
with an aggregate capitalization of $4,- 
424,659,050. This compares with 5,- 
938 companies with authorized capi- 
talization of $6,062,965,120 that were 
launched during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923. Business conditions in 
1924 compared with activity in 1923 
explain the decrease in the number of 
companies organized. 


Strength of Foreign Exchange 


Sterling exchange has been respond XPeh 
ing more or less exactly to the manoe\’ mp 
vres of the Inter-Allied Conference. 
While the price of pounds did not 
weaken during the days when the pro- 
posed German loan seemed threatened 
with disagreement, sterling did advance 
when the German delegates started on 
their way to the Conference. Not 
only have the allied negotiations 
strengthened sterling quotations, but 
actual demand for sterling on New 
York accounts helped bring the price 
up to a new high of $4.455¢ on August 
4, This demand, it is understood, arose 
from the influx of American tourists 
in England. It is expected that Amer- 
ica will spend more in Europe this year 
than was ever spent there by tourists. 
A conservative estimate puts American 
tourist expenditures at $300,000,000, 
but estimates as high as $500,000,000 
have been made. 

Other European exchanges also re- 
flect confidence in the ultimate settle- 
ment of the Conference. On August 
4 demand quotations for the principal 
foreign currencies were as follows: 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Previous Year 


Par Aug.4 Week Ago / ie 
Sterlite tess $4.8656 4.454 4.39% 4: ‘ 
France, franc ...... 19.3¢ 5.39% 5.08 5.7. as 
italy, lanaees ener 19.3c 4.391% 4.36 - 4.30, 0-4" 
Belgium, franc ..., 19.3c 4.80 4.58 4.5934 
Denmark, krone ... 26.8c 16.26 16.12 18.27 
Finland, ‘finmark .. 19.3¢ 2.92 2.51 2.70 
Greece, drachma .. 19.3c 1.81 1.77 1.72 
Holland, florin ... 40.2c 38.52 38.15 39.33 
Hungary, crown.... 20.3c .0013 -001234  .0060 
Norway, krone ... 26.8c 13.83 13.53 16.17 
*Poland, zloty .... 19.3c 19.3 19.3 ieiei 
Spain, peseta: -.s-- 19.3c 13.48 13.35 14.07 
Sweden, krona 26.8¢ 26.67 26.60 26.65 
Switzerland, franc. 19.3c 18.76 18.38 17.75 


*Effective July 1 by Government decree. 


(While the information contained in this Letter is compiled from sources believed to be correct, it is not guaranteed.) 
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The General SitiKition 


HE glow of elation over the 
farmers’ change in fortune and 
the gratifying results of the Lon- 
don Conference has worn itself out but 
it has left its mark in a feeling of 
security and confidence that business is 
gradually emerging from inactivity. No 
sharp turns are being made but it is 
likely that the line of business progress 
will indicate an easy, healthy, upward 
trend. Some trades are slower than 
others in resuming operations but as 
long as there has been even slight im- 
provement industries can afford to be 
sanguine about the future. 


The textile business, which has been 
extremely slow, has begun to snow 
signs of renewed activity, though in 
some cases wage cuts were necessary 
to bring the New England mills into 
operation. Production is also handi- 
capped by an irregular relation of the 
price of raw products to the finished 
product, raw material prices being too 
high,- but this is expected to be ad- 
justed as soon as the cotton crop begins 
to move. Another greatly depressed 
industry, coal, has begun to report 
progress in certain sections and inroads 
are being made on the accumulation 
of coal at the mines. Buying by manu- 
facturing concerns has been delayed 
and with the fall improvement in trade 
and increased prices for coal the out- 
look becomes more hopeful. August 
showed better activity in iron and steel. 
Automobile output in August increased 
2 per cent, showing production of 268,- 
477 cars and trucks. Dealers are not 
over-stocked and present manufactur- 
ing is a result of actual orders. The 
non-ferrous metals have been strong 
on account of the demand expected 
from Europe. Oil production still con- 
tinues at a high rate, the daily average 
output aggregating 2,030,700 barrels 
for the week ending August 30, as com- 


pared with 2,037,700 for the previous 


week. What the oil industry needs for 

stabilization is increased exports, de- 

crease in production, and larger do- 

mestic consumption. The exports of 

crude and refined oil for the first seven 
(Continued on page three) 
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An Optimistic Outlook 


HE forecasters are in general agreement 

that autumn trade will be good. The 
Statistics given in other parts of this letter 
show clearly that the depression of the late 
spring and early summer has given way to 
a new activity. The elements in the domestic 
situation are mostly favorable; those in the 
foreign situation are better than they have 
been in ten years. Some hesitancy may be ac- 
counted for by the impending elections but 
on the whole optimism rules. 


Commodity Prices 


The commodity index number moved 
upward again on September 1, and ac- 
cording to Dun’s Review stood at 
188.710, or .4 per cent above August 
1 and 234 per cent above the lowest 
point of the year, 183.821, recorded on 
June 1. The present level is 114 per 
cent below the high level of the year 
reached on February 1, when the index 
stood at 191.095. Compared with the 
highest record of May 1, 1920, the 
September 1 level is 28% per cent 
lower, and compared with the low rec- 
ord of July, 1921, it stands 18 per cent 
higher. 

The gradual increases that the fol- 
lowing table records for the past three 
months are due to better demands for 
products and not to any inflation that 
theorists promised the increase in the 
quantity of money would bring. The 
country has been flooded with gold but 
in spite of this and the low interest 
rates that ordinarily encourage expan- 
sion, no artificial demand lifted prices 
and the improvement, though slight, 
has been sound. 


DUN’S INDEX OF COMMODITY PRICES. 
Sept. 1, 1924..188.710 Sept. 1, 1923. .187.981 
Aug. 1, 1924..188.081 Sept. 1, 1922. .172,479 
July 1, 1924..185.485 Sept. 1, 1921..162.619 
June 1, 1924..183.821 Sept. 1, 1920. .248.257 
May 1, 1924..184.675 Sept. 1, 1919. .238.342 
April 1, 1924. .186.780 Sept. 1, 1918. .232.882 
Mar. 1, 1924..190.741 Sept. 1, 1917. .215.010 
Feb. 1, 1924..191.095 Sept. 1, 1916. .152.018 
Jan. 1, 1924..189.980 Sept. 1, 1915..124.684 
Dec. 1, 1923..190.923 Sept. 1, 1914..126,975 
Nov. 1, 1923..191.844 Sept. 1, 1913. .122.053 
Oct. 1, 1923..190.827 Sept. 1, 1912. .122.545 
+July 1, 1921..159.833 Sept. 1, 1911. .119.332 
*May 1, 1920. .268.882 Sept. 1, 1910..117.431 
Aug. 1, 1914..120.740 Sept. 1, 1909..116.961 


+Lowest since the war. 
*Highest since the war. 
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The Foreign Situation 


The consummation of the Dawes 
plan has placed an entirely new aspect 
on the European situation. One who 
has followed the struggle over German 
reparations even casually is impressed 
with the outstanding result: not a 
scheme for getting reparations from 
Germany, but a program that has 
brought harmony into the entire situa- 
tion. For the conclusion was inevitable 
to any one who had:even only a news- 
paper acquaintance with the relation- 
ships of the various countries, that the 
strain between France and Germany 
was no greater than that between 
France and England. The real danger 
in this condition of affairs lay in the 
fact that the German strain had in it 
the elements of elasticity whereas the 
English strain had in it the elements 
of a breach. 

Two questions naturally arise now: 
can Germany and will Germany meet 
the terms of the new agreement, and, 
if she does, what will be the result? 
In the mind of one who has just re- 
turned from a trip through Germany 
there arises the distinct impression that 
Germany is a land of prosperity. To 
be sure, the most concrete evidence is 
in the agricultural conditions, and these 
do not count for much. But they do 
bespeak a contented population. This 
assumption is confirmed by the appear- 
ances of the people themselves. Every- 
where one finds well-fed, healthy peo- 
ple more interested, one would infer 
from what he sees about the railroads 
and at the resorts, in having a good 
time than in meeting the demands of a 
hard fate. The fact simply is that Ger- 
many can meet its obligations; indeed 
the American experts figured that there 
is a factor of safety of 30 per cent, 
that is, that the Germans have the 
capacity for doing 30 per cent more 
than they will be required to do. Some 
question still remains as to the will of 
the people to exert themselves to ca- 
pacity. The recent payments made 
under the plan indicate that the will to 
produce and to pay will not be lacking. 
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What will be the results? In the 
final analysis the plan calls for the 
transfer of wealth from Germany to 
the Allies under a very ingeniously 
devised fiscal plan. But the net result 
of any plan, we say, must be a trans- 
fer of wealth and this means a new 
commercial competition. But, and this 
is a most important “but,” if our own 
experiences of the past five or six 
years are to be any guide, this new 
competition will entirely disappear in 
an increased consumption power all 
over the world. This is not the place 
to review how large has been the in- 
crease in our own consumption, nor to 
estimate. the increases that may still 
take place here and abroad, but the 
conclusion seems inevitable that what- 
ever amount of new goods will be 
brought into the world market by Ger- 
many’s payments will easily be ab- 
sorbed by a steady rise in the human 
standard of living. 

Hence we feel confident that the 
foreign situation is one of the strongest 
factors making for industrial and com- 
mercial expansion that this world has 
experienced in decades. That Europe 
itself is reviving is indicated by some 
studies recently made by H. M. Jacoby 
in conjunction with Dr. Oscar Stillich, 
the European economist. An index of 
industrial production which uses 1913 
as a base of 100, has advanced from 
60.8 in 1921 to 83.8 in 1924. The agri- 
cultural index in 1921 was 103.2 but 
later figures show a slight decline to 
102.8 which still leaves conditions 
above the pre-war level. The figures 
are based on.the production of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Rumania and include 
among other products wheat, potatoes, 
potash, coal, pig iron, and steel. 


Iron and Steel 


For four months iron output sta- 
tistics showed steady declines in pro- 
duction and when the curtailment 
brought production in July down to 
1,784,899 tons, the lowest output since 
August, 1922, it was generally felt that 
the bottom had been reached and that 
the August report would’ show im- 
provement. Output did improve dur- 
ing August, the report showing that 
1,891,145 tons had been produced, but 
this still leaves the record below the 
average output of the first half of the 
year. 

In foreign countries output of iron 
during 1924 has not experienced the 
recession felt in America, but the rela- 
tive positions of the European coun- 
tries must not be overlooked. In 


America 1923 was an exceptionally 
active year; European countries since 
the war have known no such prosper- 
ous years. The following tables show 
average monthly iron and steel output 
of the five leading nations of the 
world, with the exception of Germany. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OUTPUT OF 
IRON AND STEEL 
(Thousands of tons.) 

PIG IRON— 1913 1920 *1924 
Great Britain ... 855.0 619.9 687.4 
United States ... 2,580.5 3,363.4 8,080.1 
WranGe i eates cs ieveis 427.2 445.6 613.3 
Belgitimesesnn ccs 203.8 179.1 222.7 
Luxemburg ..... 209.0 115.4 174.1 
TO CALS te eicle tensa 4,275.5 4,723.4 4,727.6 

STEEL— 

Great Britain ... 638.6 707.4 760.0 
United States ... 2,608.4 3,603.3 8,518.5 
WPANCE Vs scisereke 384.5 408.3 558.1 
Belorum)y. sects 202.3 186.2 234.1 
Luxemburg ..... 109.0 98.3 150.1 
No tale -Giacieem uate 3,942.8 5,008.5 5,220.8 


*Five months. 


The depression in the steel industry 
has not been entirely lifted, though ac- 
tivity is proceeding at a higher rate 
than prevailed during the past few 
months. Production at 50 per cent of 
capacity is not even a normal rate 


but when it reflects a rise of 10 per cent 


in two months the improvement is sig- 
nificant. The buying tone of the steel 
market is decidedly better in spite of 
the tardiness in placing orders. 


The Gold Excess 


America holds one-half of the 
world’s supply of gold, a quantity so 
much in excess of her own needs 
that precautions must be taken and 
warnings given against attempting 
to use more than can safely be ab- 
sorbed in industry. The difficulties 
of too much funds are not as trouble- 
some as those which are attendant 
upon a money stringency, but they 
are none the less serious. There is 
small satisfaction in knowing that 
the wealth is here if the accumula- 
tion is not at work; especially is this 
true when there is recognition of the 
fact that a better distribution of the 
world’s supply of gold would benefit 
foreign countries as well as our own. 
But it is not a simple matter to ad- 
just the situation and while bankers 
and economists puzzle over the prob- 
lem the gold continues to pour in 
and the country “waits and. sees.” 
There is hope, however, that the 
gold may serve the useful purpose of 
providing external loans and assist- 
ing in bringing foreign countries on 
a gold standard. 

In the meantime money rates are 
exceedingly easy and are expected 
to remain so even with increased do- 
mestic activity. One must go back 


to 1916 and 1915 to find a money 


market at all comparable with thea” 


present situation. 


The Building Trade 


To correct an impression that the 
building industry was experiencing a 
depression, the Department of Com- 
merce published a special statement 
pointing out that constructiion statis- 
tics warrant no apprehensioin about 
building activity. To be sure, there 
has been some recession in construction 
costs, the Department’s index number 
for frame house materials showing a 
decline in twelve months from 214 to 
199 (1913 representing 100), and brick 
house materials showing a decline from 
217 to 201. General construction costs, 
other indexes show, have fallen from 
222 to 214. However, the value of 
contracts let in thirty-six eastern 
States in July, 1924, are 10 per cent 
higher than they were a year ago. For 
the first seven months of 1924 building 
activity shows a gain of 10 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1923. 

The Building Survey of S. W. 
Straus & Co. shows wages to have held 
firm during July and increases in wage 
scales to have occurred in many States 
since spring. The few decreases that 
were recorded were mostly in unim- 
portant areas. 

Cement shipment figures in July re- 
flect the activity of the industry. Ship- 
ments from the mills were 21 per cent 
higher than July, 1923, and were 4 per 
cent higher during the first four months 
of the year than during the same period 
last year. Lumber production from 
January to July, 1924, however, was 
less than the corresponding months of 
1923, but the past six weeks have 
shown better buying. 

In a special study of the building 
situation, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board presents the finding 
that rents for wage-earners’ houses 
increased slightly over 6 per cent be- 
tween July, 1923, and July, 1924. 
Compared with 1914, the study of 
the rental situation, based on 178 
cities, shows that rents are 86 per 
cent higher. In 69 of the cities the 
increase was higher than 86 per cent 
and in five cities rents were 150 per 
cent above the 1914 level. 

During the four months from 
March to July, 1924, changes in rent 
were as follows: In 93 cities there 
was no change; in 51 there were de- 
creases, and in 33 there were in- 
creases. The increases, for the most 
part, occurred in the eastern section 
of the country and the decreases pre- 
vailed in the middlewestern section. 
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Freight Movements 


Freight movements are a good ba- 
rometer of conditions throughout the 
country especially when allowances for 
seasonal shipments, such as grain traf- 
fic, are made. Thus increases in mis- 
cellaneous and merchandise loadings 
are generally taken as a measure of 
business progress. For the week end- 
ing August 23 substantial increases 
were shown in these two classes of 
commodities as well as in the other 
groups. Total movements of all kinds 


- of freight for the week aggregated 


982,248 cars, a gain of 29,360 within 
one week. Miscellaneous freight rose 
from 350,087 cars to 358,031, merchan- 
dise shipments from 241,050 to 242,- 
873, and grain and grain products 
from 60,195 to 61,613. Increases were 
noted in all classes of commodities 
with the exception of forest products 
and ore. The most notable improve- 
ment occurred in coal shipments which 
gained 15,265 in one week. Previous 
ovements of coal, however, have been 
decidedly low on account of hand-to- 
mouth buying and the improvement re- 
corded in the week ended August 23, 
therefore, was not unexpected. 
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Compared with the exceptionally ac- 
tive year 1923, present total car load- 
ings are 87,667 cars below last year’s 
record. The following table shows com- 
parisons of freight movements for the 
past three years. 


THREE YEAR COMPARISON OF CAR 
LOADINGS 


1924 1923 1922 
4 weeks of Jan. .. 3,862,186 38,373,965 2,785,119 
4 weeks of Feb. .. 3,617,482 8,361,599 3,027,886 
5 weeks of Mar. . 4,607,706 4,581,176 4,088,132 
4 weeks of Apr. .. 3,499,210 38,764,266 2,863,416 
5 weeks of May . 4,474,751 4,876,893 3,841,683 
4 weeks of June . 8,625,472 4,047,608 3,414,081 
4 weeks of Jul 26,500 3,940,735 3,252,107 
Week end. Aug. 2. 945,781 1,033,466 842,663 
Week end. Aug. 9. 942,198 973,750 842,690 
Week end. Aug. 16 952,888 1,039,938 846,266 
Week end. Aug. 28 982,248 1,069,915 879,902 


GEM soaconac pod 30,536,272 32,063,306 26,683,895 


The General Situation 
(Continued from page one) 
months of the year were considerably 
higher than the same period last year, 
the figures showing that 2,267,486,628 
gallons were exported in 1924 as 
against 1,823,125,832 in 1923. 

The hectic trading on the grain mar- 
kets has been toned down but specu- 
lation is still continuing on a large 
scale. Estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop have been revised but the 
new figures do not bring the yield above 
300,000,000 bushels, which is 174,000,- 
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Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 
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000 bushels below last year’s output. 
The world’s wheat crop, based on fore- 
casts from twenty-one countries of the 
northern hemisphere is estimated at 
2,171,000,000 bushels as against last 
year’s yield of 2,449,000,000 bushels. 
Estimates of cotton bring the yield to 
12,956,000 bales, nearly 3,000,000 bales 
above last year’s figure, and above the 
output for the past four years. 

The stock exchange has _ passed 
through the exciting stage of discount- 
ing the success of the Dawes plan, the 
effect of the better agricultural situa- 
tion, and the recovery in industry. 
Nevertheless, the high market averages 
established during the million-share 
days are being maintained. The bond 
market, usually slow during August, 
was exceptionally active and a large 
volume of new loans was floated with 
ease. 

Some other barometers supporting 
an optimistic view are the rise in com- 
modity prices, the continued activity in 
building construction, the notable in- 
crease in car loadings, the decline in 
business failures, the improvement in 
bank clearings, and the increase in 
earning assets which the consolidated 
statement of the Federal Reserve 
banks for September 3 show. 
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Employment and Wages 


A comparison of employment sta- 
tistics for July, 1924, with July, 1923, 
brings out the well-known fact that 
there was considerably less business 
done this year than last. The high 
percentages of decrease, however, 
should be discounted somewhat since 
the extreme activity of 1923 renders 
that year an inadequate base for com- 
parison. Reports from 6,057 establish- 
ments giving employment comparisons 
of July with last year show that em- 
ployment decreased 14.3 per cent, total 
pay-rolls dropped 19.3 per cent, and 
per capita earnings fell off 5.9 per 
cent. All sections of the country show 
declines in employment but in New 
England, where the depression in the 
textile trade was more pronounced than 
in other industries, the recession is 
most marked. The Department of 
Commerce reports cover 52 separate 
industries and of these 48 show de- 
creases both in employment and pay- 
roll totals in the yearly comparison. 


July is generally a quiet month on ac- 
count of seasonal declines and vaca- 
tion periods. The decreases from the 
previous month of 4 per cent in employ- 
ment, 7.8 per cent in total pay-rolls, and 
4 per cent in per capita earnings re- 
flect less precipitate changes than oc- 
curred during the two previous months. 
It is quite certain that the August fig- 
gures will show considerable improve- 
ment since it is known that industry 
has stepped out of its dullness though 
not as yet into a brisk pace. 


Interesting figures are presented by 
the National Industrial Conference 


Board in their study of ten years of 
labor wages. In twenty-three leading in- 
dustries, covering an average of seven 
hundred thousand employees, wages 
advanced 127.3 per cent. The Board 


reports that “taking the relation of the. 


change in earnings to the change in 
the cost of living from the common 
base of July, 1914, the figures show 
that the wage earner in these industries 
is 27 per cent better off today than:he 
was in July, 1914.” ig 
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Retail Sales 

Much has been written of the .im- 
provement in the wealth of the farmer 
and retail sales of mail order houses 
were expected to profit by thée,advante. 
Figures are available for Augtist show- 
ing how the two largest mail order 
houses, Montgomery, Ward & Co. and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. fared during 
the month. In the case of the fornier, 
sales for the month were $10,332,893 
as compared with $8,653,000 in July 
and $8,425,433 for August of last year. 
The gain by Sears, Roebuck & Co. over 
the previous month is only slight, $60,- 


& ey 


326, and there is a decline of $493,000 


in the comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

The New York Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict reports on department store sales 
show that within the district sales in 
July were 8 per cent larger than last 
year, whereas June sales were 2 per 
cent lower than a year ago. Chain 
store sales in the district were 14 per 
cent higher in July than last year as 
compared with an increase of 5 per 
cent in June. 


Business Failures 


The significance which the decreasy* 


of 5.8 per cent in the number of fai ee 
ures during August may carry has been — 
somewhat offset by the simultaneous 
increase of nearly 50 per cent in the 


“liabilities involved. According to R. 


G. Dun & Co.’s reports, August insol- 
vencies amounted to 1,520 as compared 
with 1,615 in July and were lower 
than the total casualties of any other 
month of the year. Large failures, 
that is those involving more than $100,- 


‘; 000 of liabilities, numbered 53 or one 
less than last month, but the aggregate 
‘habilities of the 53 were $36,064,600 


as compared with $19,700,000 for the 
54 of July. The month’s total suspen- 
sions show liabilities of $55,153,981 
as compared with $34,334,722 involved 
in the 1,319 failures of August, 1923. 
It must be remembered that one excep- 
tionally large failure may cause the 
total of liabilities to assume alarming 
proportions. 


From the following table it will be 
seen that failures during last year were 
relatively lower than this year and that 
the change at present noted compares 
favorably with the situation a year ago. 


DUN’S RECORD OF COMMERCIAL 


FAILURES ry €: 


Number ' Liabilities |, 
1924 1923 1924 

JADUATY Oye. he tie 2,108 2,126 $51,272,508 
Mepruary sees. 1,730 1,508 35,942,037 
March aiaesis se nie 1,817 1,682 97,651,026 
First Quarter .... 5,655 5,316 $184,865,571 
April okies 6 asa 1,707 1,520 48,904,452 
May Race pee 1,816 1,530 36,590,905 
FUNG Mae techetaterter ote 1,607 1,358 84,099,031 
Second Quarter .. 5,130 4,408 $119,594,888 
July Sree 1,615 1,281 36,813,238 
AUDSUst a wcrc ea 1,520 1,319 55,153,981 


(While the information contained in this Letter is compiled from sources believed to be correct, it is not guaranteed.) 
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The General Situation 


HE improvement in business that 
began last August has taken a 


gradual course upward instead of 

a tight in that direction and sugges- 
tions of disappointment are sensed. 
But there are no grounds for dissatis- 
faction. It must be remembered that 
the trade revival is laboring under the 
handicap of political influences which 
generally retard rather than accelerate 
business progress. Aside from that, it 
is rather early to expect the beneficent 
effects of the two most favorable trade 
factors, the agricultural prosperity and 
the European settlements. A goodly 
portion of the crop is not marketed un- 
til the last quarter of the year and 
while trade shows the farmer to be 
making more purchases than he has 
for some time past, rural buying is far 
from exhausted. In Europe, the devel- 
opments that will stimulate domestic 
trade have not yet been inaugurated. 
During October it is expected that the 
German loan will be floated, that the 
Dawes plan will be given further op- 
portunity to function, and that com- 
mercial treaties between France and 
Germany will be effected. The antici- 
pated improvement in our export trade 
cannot be expected before the indus- 
tries of Germany and France are given 
credit with which to rehabilitate trade. 
Reports from industries at home 
support the observation of progress. 
In the iron trade, the figures published 
by The Iron Age show a 10 per cent 
increase in September output of iron 
over the previous month. The poorest 
production of the year occurred during 
July since which time output has ad- 
vanced 13 per cent. The tonnage re- 
ported for September is 2,016,275 as 
compared with 1,997,145 in August. At 
the beginning of October the United 
States Steel Corporation, according to 
the same publication, was operating at 
63 per cent of capacity while indepen- 
dent plants were working at 55 per 
y cent or less of capacity. The steel mar- 
ket was somewhat disturbed during 
the month by the elimination of the 
Pittsburgh plus system oi quoting 
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An Era of Good Feeling 


UST as this 1s written mob-psychology 
is infused with uncertainty. Perhaps the 
“World Series’ has as much to do with it 
as the uncertainties of a Presidential cam- 
paign. But if we strip the economic situation 
of its psychelegicahvarmospher HE we find 
down underneath a very substantial texture 
of conditions that should make for business 
activity. TheseNonsitions Ve? ointed out 
elsewhere in this letter. 
lit was shortly after the N, wc Wars, 
im which ANY, pat oe IN ORS War 
of 1812), that we moved into an “Era of 
Good Feeling.” Perhaps the political doubts 
of the present day will resolve themselves 
very clearly and unmistakably on November 
4; if so, political “good feeling” should add 
to our economic ‘‘good feeling” to give us a 
period of wnexampled prosperity. 


Cotton and the Textile Trade 


The semi-monthly Government re- 
ports on cotton are awaited these days 
with impatient interest. Before the 
issue of the Government report of Sep- 
tember 23 the price of cotton had been 
driven down to a point where 20 cent 
cotton was talked of and where lack of 
buying was attributed to the expecta- 
tion of declines approaching the 20 
cent level. However, the Government 
figures brought the previous estimate of 
production down from 12,787,000 bales 
to 12,596,000 bales and immediately 
prices advanced. larly in October, 
contracts for that month were made at 
26¥% cents. 

According to a recent estimate, the 
season’s available supply of cotton, in- 


cluding the new crop and the carry- 


over of 1923, will be about 14,915,000 
bales. This is in excess of last year’s 
consumption which totaled 11,214,000 
bales. 

Mills that have been idle for several 
months in New England and in North 
and South Carolina have resumed op- 
erations and for the most part on full 
time. In the woolen and worsted goods 
business there has been no satisfactory 
recovery from the extended depression. 
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Uncertainties of theConstitution 


A suit was recently filed in New 
Orleans to test the validity of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
adopted in 1866. Allegations are made 
that two-thirds of Congress never 
properly proposed the amendment and 
three-fourths of the States never prop- 
erly ratified. Probably the suit will 
fail since the courts will not lightly 
upset that part of the Constitution 
which in these latter years is more fre- 
quently invoked than any other article. 
But the incident reminds us that amend- 
ments were never gone over with the 
great care with which the original Con- 
stitution was prepared. 

A case in point is the twelfth amend- 
ment. If the electors chosen at the 
next general election do not give to one 
of the candidates a majority of their 
votes, the election is to be thrown into 
the House where the vote is by States 
for the three candidates who received 
the most votes in the electoral college. 
There is some possibility that one of 
those three will not get the majority 
required for election. The ambiguous 
sentence of the twelfth amendment 
then will become operative: “And if 
the House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, be- 
fore the fourth day of March next fol- 
lowing, then the Vice-President shall 
act as President, as in the case of 
death or other constitutional disability 
of the President.” Does this mean 
that the House must choose before 
March 4 or give up voting, or does it 
mean that it may go on till a President 
is chosen, and that the Vice-President 
will act in the interim? One difficulty 
perhaps suggests that voting must cease 
on March 4—a view, by the way, that 
seems to be assumed without question 
as being correct by most recent writers. 
This difficulty is that a new House will 
be constituted on March 4, 

_Perhaps that is not a difficulty after 
all, for the new House would represent 
the most recent voice of the people and 
might be constituted somewhat differ- 
ently from the electoral college. 

But another ambiguity arises in this 
amendment. Which Vice-President 
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will act, the old or the new one? The 
matter is not at all clear. It has been 
generally agreed by commentators that 
the new Vice-President will act. If 
so he is likely to be the one chosen by 
the Senate. If the electoral college 
does not give a majority vote to one of 
the Vice- “Presidential candidates, then 
the Senate is to vote on the two who 
receive the most electoral votes. It is 
not at all certain that some of the Re- 
publican Senators will not cast their 
votes for the Democratic candidate. 


Car Loadings 


The new high records of car load- 
ings presented by the figures for the 
week ending September 20, indicate 
greater activity in trade than other in- 
dices and opinion reflect. But the 
record is there and the only considera- 
tion that might discount the favorable 
reports is the possibility that the cars 
are less heavily loaded than they were 
during weeks with which the recent 
movements are compared. A better com- 
parison would come from a study of 
net ton miles of freight hauled, but for 
lack of such statistics the figures pre- 
sented weekly by the American Rail- 
way Association may be used as a 
fairly accurate gauge of country-wide 
trade. 

For the third week of September a 
new high record for the year was estab- 
lished when 1,076,553 car loads of 
freight were moved. This figure sets 
a new record in the history of freight 
transportation for) movements during 
the third week of September. A new 
high record was also established for 
shipments of miscellaneous freight. 
This class of commodities is not as de- 
cidedly influenced by seasonal demands 
as are grain and coal shipments and 
for that reason the transportation of 
397,877 cars of miscellaneous freight 
during the week ending September 20 
is selected as indicating good business 
throughout the country. This figure is 
315 cars above the previous high record 
of October 11, 1923. 

Compared with the preceding week, 
15,129 more cars were loaded, the gain 
comprising additional shipments of 
grain and grain products, coal, ore, mis- 
cellaneous freight, and merchandise and 
less than car load lots. Grain ship- 
ments totaled 68,563 cars, the second 
highest loading for any week on record. 
Coal shipments of 188,985 cars, or 
6,670 more than the previous week, re- 
flect the continued revival of the in- 
dustry. Decreases in shipments were 
shown in livestock, and forest products. 


The Stock and Bond Market 


A combination of low interest rates 
and confidence in good trade for the 
balance of the year has produced a 
strong stock and bond market. The 
high price of fifty stocks on October 3 
averaged 94.58, which is 2.59 points 
below the high record for the year set 
on. August 20. Stocks were selling at 
an average price of 96 at the beginning 
of September but a later reaction 
brought prices down to 91.38. Subse- 
quent recovery wiped out practically 
all of the loss and: brought the level 
up slightly above the average noted for 
October 3. Bond prices reflect a stable 
investment market. The highest aver- 
age for forty bonds for the current 
year to date was 81.69, recorded on 
July 26, and only slight recessions from 
the high level were noted at the begin- 
ning of October. News from the finan- 
cial district that investment houses are 
not exerting pressure to market issues 
as soon as they are underwritten indi- 
cates the expectation that ready in- 
vestors will be found for some little 
time to come. 

A prolonged period of easy money 
always stimulates long term borrow- 
ing and refinancing through substitu- 
tion of low interest-bearing securities 
for indebtedness involving high fixed 
charges. The amount of bonds called 
in October before maturity, as shown 
by the Dow Jones & Co. compilations, 
totaled $21,840,400, a decrease when 
compared with the September total of 
$47,736,900, but an increase of $7,606,- 
000 above last October’s redemptions. 
During the first nine months of 1924 
new financing amounted to $3,033,- 
258,360 and the likelihood of easy 
money continuing for some time prom- 
ises a new high yearly record of 
financing. Corporate financing during 
September by railroads, public utilities 
and industrial companies totaled $310,- 
408,500, almost 100 per cent above last 
September’s record, but about $58,000,- 
000 below last month’s new issues. Of 
the month’s new issues financing 
through bonds represented about 60 per 
cent, notes about 20 per cent, and stock 
about 20 per cent. 

Foreign bonds have been in fairly 
good demand on the market. The 
average price of ten bonds on October 
3 was 3.92 points above the lowest 
price of the current year. The interest 
in foreign securities will be given fur- 
ther momentum when the terms of the 
proposed German loan are announced 
and conjecture as to rate, denomina- 
tion, and other features of the issue is 
removed. Pending the settlement of 
arrangements rumors are spread which 


undermine rather than sustain confi- 
dence in the new German loan, but it 
is reasonably certain that no difficulty 
will be encountered in marketing the 
$100,000,000 of bonds which American 
bankers, it is understood, have under- 
taken to distribute to American in- 
vestors. A new French loan is also 
imminent and further financing of for- 
eign States and municipalities will 
likely be presented when the German 
loan is disposed of. 


Agricultural Conditions 


It has become a habit of statisticians 
to take out their pads and pencils with 
each rise in the price of wheat and cal- 
culate the increment in the farmers’ 
wealth. One writer calculates the gain 
over last year’s combined value of the 
wheat, oats, and rye crop to be $694,- 
000,000, based on prevailing prices at 
the end of September of both years. Of 
course no accurate measure can thus be 
determined but the fact remains that 
the farmer is in considerably better 
position than he has been for several 
years. Another estimate puts the dol- 
lar value of the wheat crop above $1,- 
000,000,000 as compared with $725,- 
000,000 in 1923. 

Wheat for December and May de- 
livery sold at $1.5114 on October 2. 


That price was 45% cents above the 


low price for the year, and the highest 
price reached since the Government 
guarantees were withdrawn in July, 
1920. The American wheat farmer is 
in the fortunate position of having pro- 
duced a good crop while the output of 
the rest of the wheat producing world 
has declined. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that the German 
wheat yield has fallen 16 per cent, the 
Rumanian wheat yield 30 per cent, and 
losses are also noted in the French, 
Russian and Italian production. The 
Canadian crop will also yield consider- 
ably less than it did last year. All these 
crop shortages mean increased exports 
from the United States. It is esti- 
mated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that wheat exports may exceed 
last year’s outgo by 40 per cent. 

The rye crop, according to the De- 
partment’s September estimate, will be 
4 per cent above last year’s production; 
oats will exceed last year’s yield by 
more than 15 per cent. 

The increase in corn prices has been 
due to a poor crop. The September re- 
port reduced the estimated yield 63,- 
000,000 bushels below the August fore- 
cast and indicated a probable produc- 
tion of 2,513,000,000 bushels, or 17 per 
cent below last year’s yield. 
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Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 


The Silver Market 


At the beginning of 1923 the price 
of bar silver was around 62 cents an 
ounce. The rise in the price to 70% 
cents at the beginning of October, 
1924, the highest since September, 
1922, awoke new interest in the silver 
market. Production of the metal in 
America during the first eight months 
of 1924 totaled 36,000,000 ounces and 
it is estimated that the year’s output 
will be about 61,000,000 ounces, a con- 
siderably smaller production than was 
recorded last year. Just what relation- 
ship silver in America bears to the 
world market is adequately featured in 
the following excerpt from an article 
in Mining and Metallurgy: 

“At present, the price of silver in London 
is governed solely by the demand for ex- 
change to settle the Oriental trade balances. 
These Oriental drafts are drawn on London 
by the British banks of the east. These 
drafts are matched against the silver supplies 
daily in London and the daily quotation of 
silver determined thereby. 

“Until the commerce of the Orient, now 
handled by British houses through London 
banks, is transferred to American business 
and handled through the banks of this coun- 
try, there is no possible way that the control 
of the price of silver can be wrenched from 
the British. 

“Moreover, there is in India a stock of 
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silver estimated to be not less than 375,000,- 
000 ounces and in China a stock of not less 
than 75,000,000 ounces. The banks of Hong 
Kong and Shanghai are in an impregnable 
position, as is also the Bank of India. 
Against these enormous reserves of silver 
what could an American export association 
hope to do with its total annual production 
of 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 ounces ? 

“Tf an export association held its entire 
product from the market in an effort to ad- 
vance the price, the London banks need only 
draw on these tremendous reserves of silver, 
offer them on the market, whereupon the 
American association must either purchase 
them to support the market at the price they 
had established or sell their stock of bullion 
at whatever the market would bring.” 


Commodity Prices Here and in 
England 


The net result of changes in com- 
modity prices during September was a 
slight increase in the composite index. 
The Bradstreet index number on Oc- 
tober 1 was $12.9987 which compares 
as follows with important price records: 
1.4 per cent above last month, 6.3 per 
cent above the low point of 1924 
reached on July 1, 1 per cent below 
last year’s October 1 index, 6.7 per cent 
below the April 1, 1923 index which 
was the highest point for that year, 
22.4 per cent above the lowest post-war 
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average reached February 1, 1920, and 
49 per cent above the pre-war average 
of August 1, 1914. 

The Bradstreet price compilation 
classifies commodities into .thirteen 
groups. On October 1 all but five of 
the groups presented increases above 
the previous month, those five including 
fruits, metals, oils, naval stores, and 
building materials. 

The London Economist index num- 
ber on October 1 reflected a sharp rise 
in prices during the month that brought 
commodity prices in England up to its 
highest level since September, 1921. 

Below are two tables of commodity 
prices, one showing price changes in 
the United States during 1924, and the 
other monthly variations in prices in 


England. 

AMERICAN AND BRITISH COMMODITY 
PRICES 
London 
Bradstreet’s Economist 

CVC O24: sien iiteeinic an sreieioercts 12.9987 4,729 
Sentih, 1994/. ene cee es 12.8095 4,626 
‘Auger 1024 oe een 12.6231 4,657 
EF th yisrt 1924 tasercclcias cotta « 12.2257 4,531 
Wasmee LO 24 Weicara stele aistateleva’es.ese's 12.2930 4,527 
Mayvae 1924e eo. ca cucaine noineeele 12.5568 4,637 
Apt ila 1924 idee santeeiase ee 12.6574 4,640 
Maret 1924 icscstes chiossie'e e's 12.8957 4,668 
Bebig) 1924 iis vedere nancwss 13.1966 4,662 
artcpue lo ZA read stelviietenuielr Neste 13,2710 4,580 
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Commercial Failures 


The September report of commercial 
failures compiled by R. G. Dun & Co. 
shows a decrease in the number of fail- 
ures of about 14 per cent in one month. 
A slight decline might have been at- 
tributed to the fact that September is a 
short month, but a drop from 1,520 in 
August to 1,306 in September is due 
to more fundamental ditferences. The 
improvement in business is undoubtedly 
checking failures. Liabilities involved 
in the business suspensions are rather 
large when compared with liabilities of 
months when the number of failures 
were considerably in excess of the pres- 
ent mortality. For example, the Sep- 
tember liabilities of $34,296,276 are 
slightly higher than liabilities in June 
when 1,607 failures were reported, and 
are only somewhat lower than Febru- 
ary when there were 1,730 suspensions. 

The following table presents Dun’s 
monthly and quarterly report of fail- 
ures, 


DUN’S RECORD OF BUSINESS FAILURES - 


-—Number—, Liabilities 

1924 1923 1924 
WANUALY cs sewnaieureute 2,108 2,126 $51,272,508 
Bebruaty shiec.s. ese 1,730 1,508 35,942,037 
Nari wes aivievlecteis ae 1,817 1,682 97,651,026 
USt quarters saves. 5,655 5,316 $184,865,571 
ANDES tec. oe onsen 1,707 1,520 $48,904,452 
IND AS ila slainicratnss's efeisieazs 1,816 1,530 36,590,905 
NUNS ae os sare isiesta arate 1,607 1,358 34,099,031 
2d quarter ........ 5,130 4,408 $119,594,388 
Taty O aecsts tcl doclee's 1,615 1,231 $36,813,238 
ANIQUIBE i cis< cites dutta 1,520 1,319 55,153,981 
September. (s/c. 1,306 1,226 34,296,276 
ee 4,441 3,776  $126,263,495 


Comparing failures for the first nine 
months of 1924 with the corresponding 
period of 1923 we find that 1924 re- 
corded 1,726 more failures than last 
year and $72,544,827 more liabilities. 
Comparison with 1922, however, re- 
veals 3,191 less failures and $60,191,- 
041 less liabilities. 


The General Situation 


(Continued from page one) 


prices and the substitution of a new 
schedule. 

Car loading figures, as indicated in 
another part of this Forecast, are set- 
ting new high records for the year and 
are approaching the high marks in the 
history of freight movements. Bank 
clearings for September aggregated 
$35,272,743,558, or 18.5 per cent above 
clearings in September, 1923. Com- 
pared with last month’s clearings they 
were 1.1 per cent lower. Omitting 
New York City clearings, the increase 
above last September is 8.8 per cent. 
Sales of the two leading mail order 
houses reflect the better buying ability 
of the agricultural districts. In the 
case of Montgomery Ward & Co. sales 
for September were 36.12 per cent 
above last year, while Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. reports an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 11.19 per cent. Business 
failures during September were con- 
siderably below any previous month of 
the year, though the reduction in liabili- 
ties did not compare as favorably with 
previous months. Commodity prices 
have continued their gradual upward 
movement. 

The situation in the coal trade is 


more satisfactory than it has been for 
some time. The depression from which 
the industry is emerging is indicated in 
the production figures for the first eight 
months of the year. Soft coal output 
was 20 per cent below the 1923 record 
while anthracite production fell 11 per 
cent when compared with last year. In 
the oil industry the excessive supply has 
forced repeated price reductions. Cuts 
in gasoline prices at the end of a tourist 
season cannot be expected to reduce in- 
ventories effectively. In the automobile 
trade there was some over-production at 
the beginning of 1924 which was partly 
remedied by the summer curtailment. 
In August the total production of pas- 
senger cars and trucks totaled 269,115. 
The mid-western improvement is ex- 
pected to stimulate the sale of cars. 
The money situation continues to be 
unique. Ordinarily money rates in early 
fall are gradually advancing but this 
year the financing of the crops made no 
appreciable change in the money mar- 
ket. An interesting feature of the 
money question is the possibility of 
gold exports falling below gold imports. 
Since September, 1920, more gold has 
been coming into this country than has 
been exported. During August there 
was a Sharp decline in the excess of 
gold exports over imports as compared 
with the previous month and during 


_September a marked decline in gold im- 


ports had been noted. 

The survey of activities that reflect, 
foretell, or measure business progress 
leads to one conclusion: that the im- 
provement in business is steady and 
the outlook is for an accelerated move- 
ment in the upward trend. 


(While the information contained in this Letter is compiled from sources believed to be correct, it is not guaranteed.) 


ARE YOU SAVING 10% ON ALL THE BOOKS YOU BUY? 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT purchases any business 
book for you and allows you a 10% discount on the 


net price. On the books reviewed in the BUSINESS 
DIGEST SERVICES you are allowed 10 days’ inspection, 


and you are under no obligation to purchase. 
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The General Situation 


HREE months ago business 
| “turned the corner’ and was 
headed in the direction of better 
times. Improvement came but with 
such cautious tread that it toned down 
the optimistic reports of forecasters, 
Politics was pointed to as the only im- 
pediment in the path of progress. No 
other factor seemed to deter develop- 
ment. 

Electiows are over; for four years 
the administration of the government 
will be in the hands of what in Europe 
would be termed the conservative ele- 
ment. The atmosphere is cleared now 
of all conjectural interferences and 


business is free to take advantage of 


the sound economic conditions that 
exist today. 

As more exact information on the 
grain crops becomes available, the 
shortages of Europe are emphasized. 
Foreign governments are adjusting 
tariff rates and limiting exports to 
meet the situation. Prices for the 
American grain crops are being kept 
up by the foreign buying. In spite of 
the continued high price for agricul- 
tural products, the estimate made early 
in the season that the agricultural im- 
provement would mean $1,000,000,000 
more for the farmer than last year’s 
crops brought, is considered to be too 


“high. Some reports bring the increase 


in crop values down to half that 
amount. 

The steel industry of the country 
continued to operate at about the same 
rate as during September, that is, at 
about 60 to 65 per cent of capacity. 
In this industry especially, observers 
noted the retarding effects of the elec- 
tion. Prices of steel showed slight de- 
creases during October. The market 
for other metals was strong. Copper, 
lead, zinc, and tin showed increases 
in price. Copper is expected to benefit 
immediately by the improved foreign 
economic conditions. 

The coal industry is in its period of 


greatest activity. Since the week end- 


ing September.27 bituminous produc- 
tion weekly has been well above 10,- 
000, 000 tons. The surveys of the build- 
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Inauguration of Normalcy 


O WORD was elected this year as 

the word “normalcy” was elected in 
1920. But the year 1925, it seems quite 
clear now, will inaugurate that same 
word, “normalcy,” and will attend its 
complete victory. 

Time alone could cure some of the ilis 
of a war-ridden world; the remedy is now 
beginning to work. Not that it can be 
effective by itself, any more than can uw 
liniment in a corked bottle. But with 
patient effort, high resolve, and altruistic 
motives, we have moved into a period of 
peace and prosperity that is inevitably 
the reward of virtue. 


Too Much Oil 


Probably the most over-produced in- 
dustry today is the oil business. Five 
hundred million barrels of oil are be- 
ing stored in tanks waiting for con- 
sumers. The Standard Oil Company 
estimates that it is costing the oil in- 
dustry $150,000,000 annually to carry 
this oil. Of course the cost is passed on 
to the consumer. In the meantime oil 
is being produced in quantities far in 
excess of the current needs. It is true 
that weekly statistics show reductions 
in average daily output, but even such 
declines as 26,450 barrels in the aver- 
age daily production for the week end- 
ing October 11th, 12,650 for the week 
ending October 18th, and 13,650 for 
the following week are insufficient to 
correct the overproduction. What is 
needed is drastic curtailment of output. 

Consumption of oil during 1923 by 
the world amounted to 38,315,000,000 
gallons, according to a Government re- 
port. Total production for the year 
amounted to 42,462,000,000 gallons. 
Of this amount the United States fur- 
nished 30,870,000,000 gallons and con- 
sumed 25,297,000,000 gallons. 

The oil export trade is better this 
year than it was last. For the nine 
months ending September 30 the num- 
ber of gallons of oil products shipped 
from this country amounted to 3,520,- 


496,302 with a monetary value of 


$319, 927,062, compared with 2,913,- 
635,095 gallons and $270,694, 719 for 
the same period last year. 
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The Money Situation 


Normal years have become such in- 
frequent occurrences that to contrast 


‘current events with them is almost 


akin to making comparisons with ex- 
ceptional years. Every year is in some 
respect unique. Business men generally 
anticipate improvement in the fall. If 
trade has been dull they expect dull- 
ness to disappear ; if business has been 
brisk they expect a sharper pace to 
characterize the briskness. Ordinarily 
the fall months witness a decided in- 
crease in commercial borrowing and a 
resultant stiffening of money rates. 
This year the expected spurt in bor- 
rowing occurred, but it was not accom- 
panied by a noticeable rise in money 
rates. 

The November bulletin of the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District (New 
York) summarizes the bank credit sit- 
uation as follows: “During the five 
weeks ended October 15 loans and in- 
vestments of reporting member banks 
in leading cities increased by more 
than $600,000,000. Credit demand for 
financing the marketing of crops and 
the fall activity of trade was reflected 
in increased commercial loans through- 
out the country and the total volume of 
these loans rose to a level considerably 
above the peak of October, 1923. Mem- 
ber bank investments in securities con- 
tinued to increase and loans on stocks 
and bonds also advanced. A further 
growth of demand deposits carried 
their total to the highest figure on rec- 
ofu 

But in spite of the increased de- 
mand for agricultural capital and for 
industrial funds, the rates for money 
were lower this October than they 
have been since 1915 and 1916. The 
average renewal rate for call money 
during October was 2.32 per cent. Over 
a period of 34 years October’s renew- 
al rate for call money has averaged 
41% per cent. The average rate for the 
month for 90 day money against stock 
exchange collateral was 3 per cent. 
This record too is comparable with 
money rates of nine years ago. Open 
market paper during October was dis- 
counted at 314 per cent, the lowest 
rate since 1916. 
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The extremely low interest rates 
may be attributed generally to a super- 
abundance of money in the possession 
of the country. Factors that ordinarily 
would tend to alleviate the situation 
have either been lacking or have been 
too weak to make an appreciable dif- 
ference, or have been in existence too 
short a time to be effective. 

A notable increase in domestic busi- 
ness would have helped to correct the 
anomalous money situation. But no 
expansion in trade occurred. In fact, 
external events conspired to prevent 
progress just as the tables were set for 
increased activity. A good crop and 
demands for funds to finance it were 
insufficient to make any great dent in 
the supply of money. 

The high interest rates that have pre- 
vailed in Europe have tended to draw 
money from this country but there too 
the amount withdrawn made no mark- 
ed inroad in our balances. The official 
interest rates of European countries 
are as follows: Berlin 10 per cent, Nor- 
way and Denmark 7 per cent, Paris 
6 per cent, Belgium and Sweden 5% 
per cent, Holland and Madrid 5 per 
cent, London and Switzerland 4 per 
cent. While most of the American ac- 
commodations for European purchases 
made here do not receive the high 
rates that are being paid on the con- 
tinent, there is suffcient difference in 
domestic and foreign rates to encour- 
age foreign commercial credits. In fact, 
expansion of foreign credits is looked 
to as one of the promising alleviating 
forces of the money situation. Such 
credits as have been given, and such 
foreign issues as have been sold here, 
have not yet been entirely absorbed 
by the continental countries raising the 
money. 

At home the low interest rates have 
encouraged financing to such an extent 
that bankers see exhaustion of first 
class securities and the possibility of 
having to float second grade issues. 
The vast amount of financing that has 
been done would have helped the mon- 
ey situation if the resources were im- 
mediately put into use. But that has 
not been done. Corporations, States 
and municipalities have raised funds 
in advance of their requirements on 
account of the low rates. The funds 
are on deposit in banks and as far as 
the country’s money problem is con- 
cerned the financing has not effected 
a solution. The responsibility for in- 
vesting idle funds has merely been 
shifted from one place to another. 

The fall trade, foreign investments, 
and domestic financing were looked to 
for relief. They have helped the situa- 
tion only slightly. It is claimed by some 


economists that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s practice of buying government 
securities and thus injecting on the 
market vast quantities of money has 
contributed to the depression in in- 
terest rates. The matter of continuing 
or discontinuing the practice is so much 
one of policy and interpretation of the 
functions of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and involves so many fine ethi- 
cal points that we shall not enter the 
controversy and merely mention the 
practice as one that relates to the 
money problem. 

The plethora of money has caused 
low interest rates, but the vast gold 
supply has not caused inflation. To 
be sure, politics have held the reins of 
business and prevented undue expan- 
sion. But what has probably had great- 
er influence in curbing inflation is the 
poignant memory of the recent experi- 
ence with unsound expansion. 

The inflow of gold is not expected 
to be as rapid as it has been during the 
past four years. In September gold 
imports were $6,600,000, the smallest 
amount since February, 1920. Our ex- 
ports of gold or its equivalent in con- 
nection with foreign loans is expected 
to offset the gold that will be coming 
to us in the funding of the British and 
other foreign government debts. 


Internal Revenue Collections 


The interest in income tax collec-. 


tions which the publication of the tax 
lists has awakened, prompts the pub- 
lication herewith of internal revenue 
collections as announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue on October 23, 
1924. 

From July 1 to September 30, 1924, 
income tax collections aggregated 
$400,002,857.79, compared with $416,- 
425,091.30 for the corresponding per- 
iod of 1923. Miscellaneous taxes 
amounted to $222,615,966.45 as against 
$277,658,498.72 for last year. The to- 
tal of $622,618,824.24 for the period 
is $71,464,765.78 less than last year’s 
receipts for the corresponding three 
months. 

The refund of 25 per cent on indi- 
vidual income taxes for 1923, and the 
repeal of certain miscellaneous taxes 
are responsible for the decrease in tax 
receipts. Under the Revenue Act of 
1921 the tax on admissions applied to 
admissions in excess of ten cents; un- 
der the 1924 Act the tax applies to 
admissions in excess of fifty cents. 
This change in the law accounted for a 
decrease of $4,632,456.48 in the inter- 
nal revenue collections from July 1 to 
September 30, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1923. 


The Vagaries of Sterling 
Exchange 
Sterling exchange moves up or down 


on the slightest provocation. Such in- 
fluences as changes in government ad- 


‘ministrations, settlements of interna- 


tional treaties, and the like, always 
temporarily effect a change in the rate. 
However, the strength or weakness of 
sterling is dependent upon more funda- 
mental factors. The rate of $4.5434 at 
the beginning of November was 2% 
points below the $4.57 rate reached 
when the Dawes plan was definitely 
accepted, 13 points above this autumn’s 
low price, and 34% points above the 
year’s low mark. The basic factors 
operating today that should work tow- 
ard raising London exchange are a 
shifting of American capital to Eu- 
rope where the interest rate is higher 
than at home, and remittances against 
the proceeds of foreign loans raised 
here. The one influence in force to- 
day that should lower foreign ex- 
change is the large volume of pur- 
chases of American products made by 
England. The rise in the current rate 
of exchange would seem to indicate 
that the employment of American 
funds in European securities is more 
than offsetting the loss that heavy Eng- 
lish purchases should incur. 

A similar situation is pointed out as 
having occurred in 1922. Foreign com- 
mitments were very high at that time 
and exports of grain and cotton were 
also large; yet sterling rose from $4.40 
at the end of September to $4.69 in 
December and $4.72 in February, 1923, 

Any further rise in the current rate 
of London exchange will, as usual, re- 
new discussions of bringing the pound 
sterling to par. Whether further rises 
will occur is hazardous to predict. 


Cotton 


The fiscal cotton year closed on July 
31, 1924. The figures for the year told 
a sorry tale familiar to everyone in 
the textile trade. Domestic consump- 
tion of cotton, which reflects conditions 
in the mills, showed 5,669,971 bales to 
have been used as compared with 6,- 
664,710 in 1922-23 and 5,900,820 in 
1921-22. The last month of the 1923- 
24 year showed less bales of cotton fed 
to the mills than any month since 
November, 1920. The new cotton year 
which began last August started at < 


lower ebb than prevailed during the 
depression of 1920-21. The August in-. 


dex of cotton mill production, prepared 
by the Standard Statistics Company, 
showed the industry to be operating at 
36 per cent below November, 1923. 
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Map of Sales and Collections Conditions 
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The cotton trade had come to such 
a pass during the summer that the mere 
inactivity foreshadowed improvement. 
Consumption during September totaled 
435,216 bales as compared with 357,- 
455 for the previous month. Active 
cotton spindle hours during September 
numbered 6,414,902,019 or an average 
of 170 per spindle in place; during 
August the spindle hours amounted to 


~ 5,399,549,661, or an average of 143. 


The average number of spindles oper- 
ated in September was 28,783,156 or at 
76.1 per cent of capacity on a single 
shift basis, compared with 23,761,440, 


or at 62.8 per cent of capacity in 


<a 


Wa 


August. 

The textile industry is expected to 
continue the improvement noted in 
September. The cotton crop was in- 
dicated on October 18th to yield 12,- 
675,000 bales, a better output than has 
resulted since the 1920-21 season. If 
cotton prices were lower, production 
would be stimulated, especially in view 

f the increased demand that is ex- 
ected to accrue from the agricultural 
improvement. The foreign economic 
situation is also contributing toward 
recovery of the cotton and cotton goods 
industry. 
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The General Situation 


(Continued from page one) 


ing trade indicate greater activity dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1924 than 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. According to reports prepared by 
S. W. Straus & Co., September’s build- 
ing program was greater in every dis- 
trict of the country than it was last 
year. Reports from 320 cities show a 
gain of 7 per cent in the nine-months 
period of 1924 as compared with 1923, 
and a gain of 8 per cent in September 
of 1924 over last year. 

Other barometers also bear out the 
conclusion that trade is on the upward 
trend. The two large mail order houses 
show increases in October’s sales, com- 
pared with a year ago. Montgomery 
Ward&Co. reports an increase of 13.82 
per cent and calls attention to the fact 
that October’s sales exceeded any pre- 
vious month in their history. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. sales for October were 
5.4 per cent higher than last year. 

The business failure record for Oc- 


tober began to show the increases that 


generally occur during the last few 
months of the year. Failures exceeded 
September’s record by 30 per cent. 
The percentage is especially large since 
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October’s 1,696 failures are compared 
with September’s 1,306, the lowest rec- 
ord for the year. Liabilities also rose, 
the change indicating an increase of 5 
per cent over last month. 

The stock market showed a distinct 
apathy toward the election, at the be- 
ginning of November. There was the 
usual pre-election dullness in the 
amount of trading, but averages of 
both stocks and bonds maintained high 
levels. Fifty stocks on the day before 
election averaged 95.14, compared with 
the highest for the year of 97.17 
reached on August 20. Forty bonds 
averaged 81.28, as against 81.69, the 
high point recorded on July 26. 

The country awaits prosperity. 


There is not a pessimistic report among 


the many publications that predict fu- 
ture business. One bank letter contains 
the opinion that “the way will be 
cleared (after the election) for one of 
the most important periods of prosperity 
this country has ever known.” Other 
forecasters are not quite as ecstatic in 
their views, but all foretell a period 
of good business for the balance of the 
year, and those who prognosticate 
for longer periods carry the revival 
well into 1925. 
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Car Loadings and Railroad 
Revenue 


During the week ending October 25 
a new car loading record was estab- 
lished against which future reports 
will be compared. Up to the week end- 
ing October 18, 1924, the highest load- 
ings had been 1,097,493 cars, recorded 
on September 27, 1923. The October 
18th figures raised the high mark to 
1,102; 336, and for the week. ending Oc- 
tober 25th loadings exceeded this rec- 
ord by 10,009 cars. The railroads ex- 
plain the ease in handling enormous 
shipments without any difficulty by 
pointing to 95,000 surplus freight cars 
in good repair, and 5,000 serviceable 
locomotives that can be put into use 
when needed. 

A new record of loadings was set 
for grain movements and for miscel- 
laneous freight in the shipments for 
the week ending October 25th. Ad- 
vances in loadings were recorded for 
coal, merchandise and less than car 
load lot freight, forest products, and 
coke. Decreases were noted in ore load- 
ings and live stock shipments. 

The railroads showed more net in- 
come for September than for any 
month since July, 1918. Based on these 
figures, the annual return on the ten- 
tative valuation is 5.60 per cent, com- 
pared with 4.46 a year ago. The sur- 
prising and encouraging part of the 
earnings record is that the gain in net 
income is attributable to reductions in 
operating expenses rather than to in- 
creases in gross receipts. As compared 
with last year, total receipts were 1 
per cent lower this September, but 
operating expenses are 8.4 per cent less 


than they were last year. For the nine 
months of 1924 the net operating in- 
come of the roads is $667,927,800 or 
$55,214,550 below the same period of 
last year. 


Employment Conditions 


A gain of 2.1 per cent in employ- 
ment during September meant that 53,- 
202 more people were employed in the 
8,820 manufacturing plants reporting 
to the Department of Labor than dur- 
ing the previous month. The aggregate 
earnings of employes during Septem- 
ber, in the 52 industries represented in 
the report, increased 3.3 per cent and 
per capita earnings rose 1.2 per cent. 
These advances are slight indeed, but 


“they continue the upward trend that 


began in August. 


The chart opposite, based on the 


Government index number of employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries since 
June, 1914, depicts 1924 asa dull year 
when compared. with 1923. Employ- 
ment records matching the exceptional 
years 1916-1920 are not anticipated, 
nor are they especially desirable. Pro- 


duction at a pace which such an em- 
ployment record shows means expan- 


sion beyond demand. A gradual in-. 


crease in employment, and maintenance 
of the record around a fairly high level 
would be of greater benefit to the coun- 
try than any extraordinary rise. 
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General Index of Employment in Manufac- — 
turing Industries, June, 1914, to August, — 


ri 


1924, (Monthly Average 1923=100.0). 


The following labor statistics Shean 
how each class of industry has fared 


when compared with previous perions 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT. 4 van 
Sept. eR compared with Sept. 1924 compared with es 
1924 


Number oa Amount of Number on. ree of j 
Payroll Payroll Payroll ‘Payroll “sx 
Per cent of Cate 2 Per centvof changes. jem 
Food and kindred products.............. +2.7 +4.0 — 5.3 2.3) SF 
Textiles and their products............ +3.5 +6.3 —15.0 16.9 Fir. 
Iron and steel and their products........ +1.8 2.5 —20.0 —23.1 * 
Lumber and “Its” productsseuis . seetele sane +41.1 +2.6 — 5.8 — 55 — 
Leather and its products............... +3.8 +5.4 — 9.0 — 7.6 
Paper 8a t printing, <..cnerwi ccs dei eieae +2.2 +4.1 + 1.7 + 4.7 
Chemicals and allied products.......... +2.2 +0.1 —12.1 — 9.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products........ —0.8 —0.4 — 9.5 — 9.3 
Metal products, other than iron and steel —2.2 +2.5 —15.3 —10.9 - 
Tobacco Products peer ess cecic.s os eles teats +2.8 +4.4 + 0.6 — + 5.6 © 
Vehicles for land transportation ........ +0.6 +1.y ; —16.5 ; —18.9 
Miscellaneous industries ............... +4.0 +5.4 \ — 9.5 ay at 
otal’ “Se.tis tive emer ctiatebise ee nee +2.1 +3.3 —13.0.- —14.2 


Sept. 1 Ve 


(While the information contained in this Letter is compiled from sources believed to be correct, it is not guaranteed.) 


ARE YOU SAVING 10% ON ALL THE BOOKS YOU BUY? 


Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT purchases any business 

book for you and allows you a 10% discount on the ware 
On the books reviewed in the BUSINESS hyp 
DIGEST SERVICES you are allowed 10 days’ inspection, imebh. 


net price. 


and you are under no obligation to purchase. 


WHY NOT MAKE USE OF THIS SERVICE? IT COSTS 


YOU (NOTHING. 
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The General Situation 
[es pitfalls of speculation are 


again in evidence, but as long as 

speculation has not extended into 
the trades and is limited to the wheat 
and stock markets, the business of 
the country is unshaken by the vio- 
lent losses. The wheat market dropped 
about sixty-five cents in two months, 
and the stock market fell 11.69 points 
from March 3 to March 30. Neither 
event has clouded the business out- 
look. The statistical position of wheat 
has not changed, nor have the basic 
industries of the country revealed un- 
sound expansion. The declines have 
arisen from excessive speculation and 
the recessions will tend to eliminate 
inflation from both markets. 


The Agricultural Position 

Agriculture is in a formative stage, 
except for the winter wheat crop which 
late reports show is not in excellent 
condition. Discussions turn to the 
contemplated acreage of the spring 
plantings. It is natural for high prices 
to encourage an increase in acreage 
and the farmer is not discouraged in 
this since surpluses of agricultural 
products have been wiped out and the 
shortages promise a good demand for 
next year’s production. The cattle in- 
dustry has improved and is in better 
position now than it has been since 
1920. Little can be said of cotton 
prospects except that the carryover 
will be small and that a large crop is 
desirable. Texas, which produced 35.5 
per cent of last year’s yield, is looked 
to for the first signs of the new crop, 
but all we hear from that quarter is 
that more rain would be welcomed. 


Industrial Activity 

The industrial situation of the coun- 
try presents a satisfactory though not 
glowing account. Domestic trade has 
consumed a steadily increasing num- 
ber of bales of cotton, showing recov- 
ery in the textile trade. February 
consumption totaled 550,132 bales and 
was the highest since January, 1923. 
The employment index number of the 


textile industry was 92.2 in February 


(Continued on page two) 


Interpreting the Business Expression 


OOKING at business facts and decid- 
ing what they mean reminds one of 
a recent experiment regarding interpreta- 
tion of facial expressions which was con- 


ducted. by Dallas HE. Buzby of.the Univer- ~ 


sity of Pennsylvania and reported in the 
American Journal of Psychology. The 
expression intended to denote anger was 
judged by most participants in the test as 
denoting pleasure, and by many as de- 
noting a bewildered, quizzical, contemptu- 
ous, amazed, or disdainful expression. The 
dismayed face was judged as attentive by 
46 per cent of the 715 students taking the 
test, and more often as quizzical and be- 
wildered than as dismayed. 

The business expression must be easier 
to read than the facial expression. When 
business is “angry” more than 46 per 
cent will recognize it as being angry, and 
certainly no one will mistake it for 
pleased. Even now when the business ex- 
pression holds lines that are not clearly 
marked there is agreement as to what the 
features reflect; the almost unanimous 
opinion is that the expression is cheer- 
ful, based on confidence in business con- 
tinuing at a fairly high level for the 
second quarter of the year. 


Commodity Prices 

When. the Dun commodity index 
number moved upward steadily from 
June 1 to February 1 and gained dur- 
ing that period more than 11 per cent, 
it was shown that the breadstuffs 
group was largely responsible for the 
rise, for during the same period the 
index number for that group had risen 
40 per cent. On April 1 the index 
number stood at 194.537, showing a 
decline of 334 per cent since March 1 
and a loss of nearly 5 per cent since 
the February 1 high of 204.592. Again 
it is shown that the breadstuffs group 
is the strongest influence in the gen- 
eral trend for since February 1 bread- 
stuffs have fallen 183¢ per cent. The 
April 1 index numbers for the six 
other, groups that comprise the compo- 
site number show advances only in 
meats, dairy and garden products, and 
other foods; decreases occurred in 
clothing, metals, and in miscellaneous 
commodities. 


Wars. 


Issued mid-monthly 


Population and Interest Rates 


Everybody is interested in a long- 
tcrm forecast of interest rates. The 
general theory has been that we are 
now in a period similar to those fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic and the Civil 
If that theory be true, interést 
rates over a long term are likely to 
fall. Bonds yielding six or seven per 
cent, of a fair grade, should be accu- 
mulated and held; if the forecast is 
correct and if the advice is followed 
we shall see in the next decade or so 
a new crop of “bloated bondholders.” 


In this country we are not accus- 
tomed to looking ahead as far as the 
Englishmen. The London Econonust 
has been giving much attention to the 
subject of interest rates. One series 
of articles undertakes to study all the 
elements that enter into the fixing of 
the interest rate. The following ex- 
cerpt indicates that the demand for 
fixed capital is likely not to increase 
so far as the element of increase in 
population is concerned. 


The two great factors to consider in 
relation to fixed capital are the likeli- 
hood of new inventions and the increase 
in population. It might seem almost fan- 
tastic to venture to prophesy as to future 
inventions, and we will accordingly con- 
fine ourselves to a few questions: Is it 
probable that in our time there will be 
any inventions so revolutionary in effect 
as those which created the demand for 
capital for railway construction, for new 
factories in every conceivable branch of 
industry, and for mechanisation even of 
agriculture? May we not expect a period 
of perfecting the equipment already in- 
vented, a process much more gradual 
than the many new exploitations of the 
last century, with their sudden demands 
on the capital market? No one can know 
for certain, but everyone is entitled to 
make a guess. 


With regard to the increase in popula- 
tion we are on safer ground. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the birth-rate has 
been falling in most countries of West- 
ern civilisation during the last fifty 
years, and that the fall has been much 
accentuated during the last fifteen years, 
especially after the war. There has, of 
course, also been a fall in the death-rate 
during the same period, but not so pro- 
nounced, and statisticians are practically 
unanimous in anticipating that this fall 
will be changed to an increase, for the 
simple reason that fewer children born 
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mean fewer young people and a com- 
paratively greater number of aged per- 
sons than in a rapidly growing popula- 
tion. The result is that many countries 
besides France are rapidly approaching 
a state of more or less stationary popula- 
tion. In the Scandinavian countries the 
natural increase is very slight indeed. In 
England the fall has been so rapid that 
from 1931 onwards the newcomers on the 
labour market will only just be sufficient 
in number to fill the places of those who 
retire, as compared with a net increase 
of about 180,000 each year at present. If 
we turn to the Continent, we find con- 
stantly diminishing figures for the annual 
surplus, not only in Germany, but also in 
many of the other States. In some of 
the British Dominions, especially in Aus- 
tralia, there is hardly any natural in- 
crease in the population, and in the 
United States the increase has been very 
much curtailed of late. 

The low birth-rate of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock may almost be regarded as a racial 
calamity. In this connection we are con- 
cerned only with the direct economic 
effects of the movement. There can be 
no doubt that the very nearly stationary 
conditions with which we have to reckon, 
certainly for one generation, will lead to 
a marked decline in the need for new 
savings. Not only will less be expended 
in rearing a growing population, but the 
need for house construction, for town 
planning, for development of industrial 
equipment, etc., will be proportionately 
reduced. The United States and other 
Overseas countries are of special im- 
portance. Before the war these coun- 
tries drew heavily on the savings of 
Europe for providing work and house 
accommodation for quickly increasing 
numbers. Now the natural increase has 
diminished and immigration is more or 
less restricted. It is not at all impos- 
Sible that these countries will be able to 
supply their own savings, especially if a 
policy of debt repayment hastens the 
formation of capital. Has not the United 
States definitely moved into the ranks of 
capital-exporting countries? Considering 
this important development, we are al- 
most driven to the conclusion that the 
demand for capital will assume a char- 
acter quite different from that of pre-war 
days, the factors on the demand side 
operating towards an increase in the rate 
of interest being certainly weaker than in 
the last century. 

It must be admitted that the effects to 
be expected from the slow increase in 
population will be somewhat retarded by 
heavy unemployment in some countries. 
The absorption of this industrial reserve 
will certainly involve a great demand for 
capital. But we should not forget that, 
while the numbers on the labour market 
are being swelled each year by the per- 
sons born before 1914, from 1931 onwards 
the low birth-rate prevailing during the 
war period will determine the number of 
newcomers oifering their services on the 
market. It is, therefore, from that date 
that the full effects of the slow increase 
in population may be expected in Eng- 
land. In America, the Dominions and a 
few European countries the broad ten- 
dencies described above will be seen 
earlier; they begin, indeed, to be notice- 
able already. 


The Securities Market 


The stock market does not lend it- 


self to thorough analysis; those who 
watch its movements daily are often at 
a loss to determine what has caused 
its strength or weakness. Sometimes 
the explanation is merely that the mar- 
ket is highly professional. It is espe- 
cially difficult to interpret the market 
when business and political affairs here 
and abroad present no new develop- 
ments that would alter the current fa- 
vorable outlook. The only. explana- 
tion of the recent decline in the stock 
market price level, and it is probably 
a true explanation, is that the down- 
ward movement is a readjustment of 
the level to mark off gains that were 
added by speculation. Of the rise in 
security prices from October, 1924, to 
the beginning of March, it may be 
said that the first gains were based on 
foresight of business improvement, the 
continuance of those gains was due 
to the realization of the forecast, and 
the later gains were added by the 
frenzy of general optimism. On March 
4 the New York Times average of 
fifty stocks was 104.71, showing a re- 
covery of 3.55 points from the low of 
the year registered on March 30. 
Opinion differs as to the meaning of 
the reaction, but comparatively few 
hold that the decline is only the be- 
ginning of a long downward move- 
ment. The general feeling is that the 
new level, which is not a low level, 
more accurately reflects true values 
than did the higher average. 


The money market has tightened 
slightly since the beginning of the year. 
The ruling rate for call loans during 
the week ending April 4 was 4% per 
cent. Brokerage loans dropped, ac- 
cording to the Dow, Jones & Co. com- 
pilations, from $2,100,000,000, the high 
point of March 6, to $1,700,000,000 
early in April, due to the decline in 
the stock market. These loans repre- 
sent those obtained by brokers and re- 
loaned to customers who deal on mar- 
gin. Newspaper comments on the 
decline show the estimated reduction 
of $400,000,000 to be conservative. 


Bond offerings during March to- 
taled $362,513,229, according to Dow, 
Jones & Co., compared with $415,326,- 
750 in February and $499,871,000 in 
January. The compilations of the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
put the total of all new security flo- 
tations during February, including 
financing for “refunding purposes, at 
$664,632,971, compared with $685,- 
403,871 in January and $538,166,740 
in February, 1924. Comparison of the 


new February issues with January in- 


proved with the seasonal change. 


dicate increases in foreign government 
issues and railroad issues, and decreases 
in municipal 


was divided as follows: 78.5 per ccut: 
foreign and domestic corporate financ- 
ing, 6.5 per cent foreign governments, 
13.3 per cent municipal bonds, 1.6 per 
cent farm loan issues, and .1 per cent 
Canadian issues. 

Investment houses are disposing of 
new bond issues with remarkable ease 
for investors are many and capital is 
seeking employment. 


The General Situation 
(Continued from first page) 


and the payroll index number was 
96.1; this compares with 89.9 and 91.8 
respectively for January, and 97.5 and 
100.7 respectively for February, 1924. 
But the woolen, silk and cotton yarns 
business are not active. 

The general index of employment in 
the 8,755 establishments of the 52 in- 
dustries reporting to the Department 
cf Labor, moved upward 1.6 per cent 
in February, as compared with Janu- 
ary; aggregate earnings increased 6.6 
per cent. 

In steel, where consumption has not 
kept pace with the recent advance in 
output, the tendency has been toward 
lower production and lower prices. , 


Iron production during March totaled ‘ = 
3, 522,000 tons, a larger monthly total ~ 


than February, but a lower daily aver- 
age than was recorded in that month. 
Average daily production was 113,613 
tons during March and 114,791 tons 
during February. 

Lowered costs of building materials 
and lower volume of construction have 
occurred simultaneously; especially in 
the New York District has there been | 
a marked slowing down of new build- 
ing. The automobile industry has im- 
bbe 
coal trade is quiet and zinc, copper 
and lead have lost some of their recent 
gains. 

The indices of general business con- 
ditions are a little brighter than the 
reports of specific industries. -March 
bank clearings exceeded the March, 
1924 total by 14.4 per cent. A favor- 
able report on failures was issued that 
showed less failures occurring during 
March than during any month since 
November, 1924. Loadings of freight 
for the week ending March 21 totaled 
909,363 cars and showed an increase 
of 973 cars over the corresponding 
week of 1924. They were lower, how- 
ever, than the previous week’s move- 
ment of freight. 

The general situation shows a quiet 
tone, but it is not a pessimistic tone. 


issues and ee ie. 
financing. The month’s new financi”4—_ 
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The French Currency Tangle 


The French currency problem 
reached a crisis at the beginning of 
April. Trouble was imminent, for 
each week’s statement of the Bank of 
France brought the volume of notes in 
circulation nearer to the 41,000,000,- 
000 franc maximum. The statement 
published on April 3 showed a margin 
of only 96,135,000 francs below the 
limit. Prices have risen steadily and 
note circulation has increased as bor- 
rowing to meet higher prices has con- 
tinued. The statutory check on note 
circulation has abated continuation of 


_ this process and for the past few 


months banking accommodations have 
been inadequate. To issue more notes 
without gold security would be dan- 
gerous whether the increase were actu- 
ated by trade demands or by Govern- 
ment demands. The depreciated cur- 
rency would depreciate still further, 
high commodity prices would go still 
higher, and the low exchange prices 


would fall still lower. The expansion 


of paper currency to its present limit 


‘has undoubtedly brought on many of 


the ills the country is now struggling 
with. 
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Some efforts have been made to 
prevent the necessity for increasing 
note circulation, but the results have 
been inadequate. The use of checks in 
business transactions has been encour- 
aged, but such inroads as have been 
made in the customary use of currency 
have not materially eased the situation. 
Nor has the use of currencies other 
than Bank of France notes in Mada- 
gascar and in the Saar constituted a 
remedy. Another attempt to reduce 
circulation, and at the same time fur- 
nish the Government with funds, has 
been the sale of checks at a discount 
which are used for anticipating tax 
payments due at the end of 1925. This 
step did not avert the necessity for 
more serious consideration of the prob- 
lem. To lessen the demand for notes, 
prices must be stabilized and confi- 
dence in the financial structure of the 
country must be restored. Then the 
iils attending the present difficulties, 
that is, the export of capital, the 
hoarding of gold, silver and bank 
notes, and the weak foreign exchange 
will right themselves. 

If note circulation is to be left at 
the 41,000,000,000 franc maximum, 
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something must be done to provide 
credits for business needs. If busi- 
ness enterprises were to draw on their 
deposits, which recourse they must re- 


.sort to if borrowing is halted, the 


banks would have to dispose of their 
holdings of Government short-term 
bonds, and the Government in order 
to redeem its bonds would have to 
borrow from the bank. Though limi- 
tation of such Government borrowing 
is 22,000,000,000 francs, 65,000,000,- 
000 francs worth of National Defense 
Bonds are outstanding and mature 
within a year, besides 22,000,000,000 
francs of short-term Treasury bonds. 

The problem of straightening out the 
finances of France, meeting the deficit, 
and arranging a budget is indeed a 
weighty one. Its consideration has 
involved the resignation of Finance 
Minister Clementel and the appoint- 
ment of M. Anatole de Monzie, and 
it is altogether likely that further ad- 
ministrative changes will follow. At 
this writing the situation is most con- 
fused. There has been talk of a capital 
levy and voluntary contributions of 
capital, but no definite solution is in 
sight. 
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Restoring the Gold Standard 


The policy of the Bank of England 
has been to bring the pound sterling 
to a parity with the dollar and thus 
hasten the restoration of the gold 
standard. Appreciation of the cur- 
rency has been achieved, though, to be 
sure, it adversely affected England’s 
export trade, and now the question of 
returning to a gold standard must be 
considered. In January, 1926, the gold 
embargo act will expire and unless 
new legislation is enacted before then, 
the gold standard will be automatically 
restored. It is expected, however, that 
definite information on the policy of 
the Government with regard to re- 
sumption of gold payments will be 
torthcoming after the Parliamentary 
Easter recess. In the meantime the 
problem is being discussed by the ad- 
vocates of immediate gold resumption 
and the followers of John Maynard 
Keynes whose recommendations are to 
postpone reverting to the gold stand- 
ard until the pound has demonstrated 
that it has stabilized itself. Even those 
who admit that gold resumption is de- 
sirable, and who contend that a ‘‘man- 
aged currency” such as England has 
been working with during the past ten 
years, has outlived its wsefulness— 
even those people are not altogether 
certain that the time is ripe for creat- 
ing a free gold market. 


The Right Hon. R. McKenna, who 
favors immediate resumption, in an 
address before the Commercial Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
pointed out that when England “is on 
a gold standard further appreciation 


in relation to other gold standard cur- 
rencies will be possible only within 
the limits of the gold points and ex- 
port trade will accordingly benefit from 
the relative stability of exchange.” 
He also raised the question of whether 
reverting to the gold standard will give 
England the means for expanding 
credits to meet the requirements of 
trade, and then answered the query 
with the opinion that “the supply of 
gold at its present value is more than 
sufficient to meet the world’s demands 
and that consequently England will 
pass into a time of slowly rising prices, 
more active trade and increased em- 
ployment.” 


The advocates of immediate resump- 
tion of the gold basis do not overlook 
the difficulties that restoration of the 
gold standard will entail. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna presents the possible disturb- 
ances as follows: 


“The effect of our past policy in at- 
tempting to force the appreciation of our 
currency, whether by restricting credit, 
by charging higher rates for money than 
are current in the United States, or by 
discountenancing the issue of foreign 
loans in our market, has been to create 
a situation which may have a serious 
reaction when we first get back to gold. 
Large balances held here on American 
account may be sold with an immediate 
impact upon the exchange. The foreign 
issues which have been held back may 
be brought out with a rush. Our gold 
reserves may be jeopardized and high 
rates for money may be imposed in order 
to secure our position. Every step taken 
to enhance the value of sterling now must 
have its reaction at some later day.” 


But these difficulties he considers 
only of temporary importance and an- 
ticipates that reverting to the gold 


standard will be accompanied by an 


trade. 


gold basis may be minimized by agree- 
ments with American banking authori- 
ties to regulate the value of gold until . 
its international use is re-established. 
In fact, that recommendation is made 
by the Federation of British Industries 
in its appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to definitely settle the ques- 
tion of gold restoration. The Federa- 
tion’s letter indicates that uncertainty 
about the monetary policy is interfer- 
ing with business and that an an- 
nouncement of the Government’s policy 
is anxiously awaited. 


Auto Output 


The seasonal increase in automobile 
output is carried in the record of pro- 
duction. February’s automobile pro- 
duction in the United States and Can- 
ada is reported by the Department of 
Commerce to have been 252,758 pas- 
senger cars and 34,234 trucks, showing 
an increase in the total of 36,069 over 
January’s combined output of 240,950 
cars and trucks. The total of the first 
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influx of gold and an improvement in a 
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two months of 1925, however, is far, #~ 


below the January and February total 


of 1924, but at that time production 
was at a level which later events 
showed to be too high. Trade papers 
reported March schedules running 
ahead of February. Another report 
tavorable to the trade is that makers 
and dealers are cautious about over- 
stocking. 


(While the information contained in this Letter is not guaranteed, it has been compiled from sources believed to be reliable.) 
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in complete and balance 
sheet audits, and investi- 
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book-proving measures. 
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Foreign Trade 
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Discusses the new devel- 
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excellent study of shipping 
practices and foreign 
trade finance. Includes 
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stimulate export commerce 
and shows how distant 
markets are developed. 
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Principles of 
Business 


by C. W. GERSTEN- 
BERG, Ph.B., J.D. 


Offers a thorough ground- 
ing in the fundamentals 
of each department of 
business — organization, 
finance, purchasing, man- 
agement, advertising, sell- 
ing, credit, accounting and 
foreign trade. Gives the 
student a firm foundation. 
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by PHILIP A. BENSON, 
B.C.S., C.P.A. and NEL- 
SON L. NORTH, Jr, 
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Covers the actual work of 
the real estate business. 
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The General Situation 


HE stock market must be re- 

garded these days independently 

of the business situation, for while 
the latter holds promise of continuing 
in a satisfactory manner, the’securities 
market gives some reason for appre- 
hension. Improvement in business 
warranted a bull market; it did not, 
however, warrant the abnormally rapid 
rise that has taken place. Only low 
interest rates and ready funds for 
speculative purposes could bring about 
a market so completely out of align- 
ment with actual conditions as the cur- 
rent one. A large volume of loans are 
outstanding that are secured by stocks 
whose earnings may not justify the 


= prices paid and whose dividends may 


bbe less than the interest required to 
carry the loans. It is this situation 
that is causing uneasiness. The securi- 
ties market is due for adjustment; on 
the basis of what has happened in past 
bull markets, the present bull market 
has about run its course. This does not 
mean that a bear market will imme- 
diately ensue, for frequently the mar- 
ket will continue at a fairly high 
though not increasing level for several 
months before a downward trend 
sets in. 
The business situation, considered in 
the light of the country’s industrial and 
* agricultural pursuits;is gratifying. To 
be sure, activity is expected to increase 
in the autumn, but the\fact that the 
improvement is awaited does not lessen 
-the benefits of the progress. The'steel 
industry is reported to be in better 
shape than at the beginning of the third 
quarter, with prices showing.a ten- 
dency to increase. Preliminary figures 
of the Iron Age indicated a gain of 5% 
in the average daily output of iron dur- 
ing September, compared with August. 
The anthracite coal strike has ceased to 
stimulate the production of bituminous 
ceal. From the beginning of the year 
ty though September 19, bituminous out- 
7 "put has totaled 349,100,000 tons, 
against 328,569,000 a year ago. In 
‘active coal years, since 1918, the output 
ior the corresponding period has been 
(Continued en page four) 


Riding on the Crest 


E are undoubtedly riding on the 
crest of a wave of prosperity. The 
wave may gain somewhat in momentum 
and may even rise to greater heights be- 


- fore it brenks om. the shere \of overpro- ~ 


duction and surfeited demand. How far 
that shore is one can hardly say, beyond 
hazarding the prophecy that it will prob- 
ably not be reached before early spring. 
Industrially the country is sound; but 
there is a speculative back wash that is 
certain to upset, sooner or later, the steady 
progress of industrial and commercial 
activity. 


Economic Briejs 


The phenomenal increase in the price 
ef rubber has stimulated interest in the 
possibilities of producing rubber in 
tropical America. A report by the De- 
partment of Agriculture calls atten- 
tion to earlier failures with rubber 
plantations in Mexico and Central 
America which make further ventures 
extremely hazardous. The Department 
announces that until more information 
is available on the possibilities for rub- 
ber production in tropical America, 
“correspondents are not advised to 
make large scale plantings or to invest 
in rubber planting enterprises unless 
they have a special interest in working 
out the experimental problem.” 
Bureau of Plant Industry is making 
experiments with Hevia and other 
tropical rubber plants in southern Flor- 
ida, Haiti, and the Canal Zone. 

oe ae 


From another source comes the opin- 
ion that the Philippine Islands can pro- 
duce 210,000 tons of rubber annually. 
The United States uses annually 300,- 
000 tons of rubber. 


*x* * 


New York City will collect taxes in 
1926 on real property tentatively as- 
sessed at a value of $12,419,659,544. 
The total assessed valuation of real 
property in the city is $17,119,659,544, 
but exemptions amount to $4,700,000,- 
000. Personal estates in the city are 

(Continued on page three) 
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Other Forecasters’ Forecasts 
The financial leaders of the country, 
whose opinions as to future business 
conditions were sought at the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, were almost unanimous in pre- 
dictine good..times..ahead.. . Their..re- 
marks are too lengthy to quote here; 
most of them called attention to large 
turnovers in industry, to good crops 
despite the unusual drought, to the 
liquidation of frozen loans and the 
more normal operations of country 
banks, to the conservative policy in 
using credit for commercial purposes, 
to the prevalence of low interest rates 
in the face of large demands from land 
and stock speculators, to the gradual 
improvement in foreign financial af- 
fairs, to the imminence of tax reduc- 
tion and to the general satisfactory 
basic condition of the country. The 
bankers are not unmindful of elements 
in the business situation that are unsat- 
isfactory. Thus, many have com- 
mented on the diversion of large 
amounts of capital funds into the secur- 
ity markets and on the coal strike, as 
well as on the slow improvement in 
certain industries. 
Optimistic forecasts are contained in 


the publications that are devoted to 
studying business conditions. Excerpts 


rom some of these are given below: 


Hargvarp Economic Service: The out- 
look for the remainder of 1925 is for 
satisfactory money conditions and for the 
continuation of a large volume of busi- 
ness. Buying remains conservative, and 
seasonal expansion of business has so far 
produced only a moderate increase of 
money rates which may not yet be at an 
end. The recent decline in commodity 
prices has been checked, and the prospect 
is that such prices will be stable during 
the remainder of the year. 


Basson: The adjustment pe h 
began in 1921 has now been ed 
and we are just beginning a n TOs- 
perity area. During the months immedi- 
ately ahead, industry should continue to 
gain in volume. Commodity prices, on 
the average, should be higher. I 
rates will be relatively low but 
than recently. ; 

BrookMirE: During the mont 
ending fundamental conditions favorable 
for further business expansion retained 
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their strength. The agricultural outlook 
is deciuediy tavorable, and as a general 
statement it can be said that farmers are 
in good condition. We look tor a continu- 
ation of the gradual rise in business trom 


present levels through the next six 
months. : 
THE ANNALIST: While some banking 


opinion is highly optimistic in regard to 
tne prospects of heavy business for the 
rest of the year, the current records pre- 
sent little to encourage that view. Crop 
indications are somewhat less rosy, the 
outlook for wheat including fairly clear 
probability of declining price. Steel pro- 
duction is fairly large, with prices weak 
and not much promise of expansion. The 
opinion may be ventured that further 
trade expansion rests mainly on stiil 


greater extension of already inflated 
credit. 
CLEVELAND TRUST ComMPANY: The most 


important fact of the current business 
situation is that exceptionally easy money 
is becoming a thing of the past. For more 
than a year now short time interest rates 
have been slowly but steadily advancing. 
They are now no longer truly low. This 
does not mean that we are on the verge 
of credit stringency or a business reces- 
sion, but it does mean that one of the con- 
trolling factors in the business situation 
is in the process of a most important 
change. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE: Expec- 
tations of active autumn business are now 
in the process of realization. Wholesale 
and retail trade are excellent, industrial 
output is being maintained at high levels 
and the volume of business done during 
the last three months of this year will 
probably exceed that for the correspond- 
ing quarter of any year since 1919. With 
good fall business assured, the center of 
interest is now what is in store for 1926. 
The possibilities for next spring will be 
determined in large measure by whether 
current policies as to production and mer- 
chandising show wisdom and restraint. 
It seems a fair conclusion that, barring 
developments not now foreseen, business 
plans for the spring of 1926 should be 
based on no more than a moderate ex- 
pansion of agricultural and urban buying, 
at approximately the present level of re- 
tail prices. Lower prices would probably 
mean a larger demand and higher prices 
would curtail trade. 

MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK: 
Everything considered, the present busi- 
ness situation throughout the country is 
highly satisfactory. Activity in recent 
weeks has been steadily increasing, and 
most signs point to continued, if moder- 
ate, improvement. 


Gasoline Taxes 

The gasoline tax has spread rapidly 
throughout the country. In 1919 only 
four states levied a gasoline tax; at 
th baning of 1925, all but thirteen 
st osed such a tax, and after 
tures which met in 1925 ad- 
jourmed, only four states remained 
without a gasoline tax law. These four 


0,108,734, of which $53,814,240 is 
applicable to road work, according to 


a report of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The rates imposed range 
from 1 cent a gallon to 5 cents; the 
majority of the states levying a gaso- 
line tax have a tax rate of 2 cents per 
gallon. California, which imposes a 2 
cent tax, collected $7,514,667 in gaso- 
line taxes during the first half of 1925; 
the next highest receipts were made by 
Pennsylvania, another state with the 2 
cent rate, whose total collections were 


$4,657,752. 


The importance of the gasoline tax 
as a source of revenue in the various 
states is indicated in the following table 
of receipts for the first half of 1925: 


GASOLINE TAX RATES AND RECEIPTS 
Gross 


Tax Rate Tax Keceipts 

States and Cents per gallon January 1 to 
Dre: June 30,1925. June, 30, 1925. 
Alabama 2 $ 963,520 
Arizona 3 401.438 
Arkansas 4 1,520,789 
California 2 7,514,667 
Colorado 2 914,962 
Connecticut 1 527,671 
Delaware 2 157,291 
Florida 3 2,731,387 
Georgia 3 1,837,203 
Idaho 2 339,466 
Indiana 3 *3,214,588 
Iowa 2 978,855 
Kansas 2 892,208 
Kentucky 3 1,347,499 
Louisiana 2 1,091,691 
Maine *¥*7 202,477 
Maryland 2 870,975 
Michigan 2 3,385,500 
Minnesota 2 1,260,839 
Mississippi 3 1,079,701 
Missouri 2 2,169,902 
Montana 2 226,229 
Nebraska 2 681,215 
Nevada *#E2 100,228 
New Hampshire Re 263,027 
New Mexico 3 185,019 
North Carolina 4 2,782,242 
North Dakota uh 250,150 
Ohio 2 2,515,435 
Oklahoma 3 2,150,549 
Oregon 3 1,336,593 
Pennsylvania 2 4,657,752 
Rhode Island 1 45,848 
South Carolina 5 1,583,910 
South Dakota 3 772,937 
Tennessee 3 1,380,898 
Texas 1 2,113,572 
Utah 34 429,363 
Vermont 2 171,867 
Virginia 3 1,681,786 
Washington 2 1,445,786 
West Virginia ****2 632,280 
Wisconsin 2 779,838 
Wyoming 24 130,190 
Dist. of Columbia 2 389,391 
Total’ As Bast ee eae eee $60,108,734 


*Refunds excluded. 

**Changed to 3 cents on July 11, 1925. 
***Changed to 4 cents on July 1, 1925. 
****Changed to 3144 cents on July 1, 1925, 


English Monetary Conditions 


The Bank of England’s official dis} 


count rate was reduced from 44%2% to 
4% on October 1, the change marking 
the second downward revision since the 
resumption of gold payments at the end 
of last April. The reduction is at- 
tributed to two conditions: first, to 
the disparity between the London open 
market rate and the official Bank of 
England rate; and, second, to the de- 
pression in industrial activity. The 
London open market rate had fallen to 
344%, thus making ineffectual the dif- 
ference of 1% which until October 1 
had existed between the Bank of Eng- 
land rate and the official New York 
Federal Reserve bank rate. The de- 
pression in trade is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the declining open market 
rate in London, for under normal con- 
ditions interest rates in the autumn 
show strength. The new bank rate 
will conform more closely to the open 
market rate; whether it will encourage 
trade is problematical. England’s hope 
for industrial revival rests on the in- 
creased purchasing power of other 
European countries which are bene- 
fiting by abundant crops after a year 
of scarcity. 

The reduction in the official bank, 
rate is interpreted as showing that} 
England does not fear interference 
with free gold payments by decreases 
in her gold supply. The statement of 
the Bank of England on October 2 
showed gold holdings of £160,466,000 
er £4,723,936 more gold than was held 
on April 29, the week in which gold 
payments were resumed. Gold to the 
amount of £4,034,152 had left the 
country from August 5, when the 
largest holdings in the history of the 
institution were recorded at #£164,- 
500,152, to October 2, but such out- 
ward movement is not unusual when 
England is making heavy purchases of 
foreign products. The anomaly of the 
situation is that money rates should be 
declining when gold is being exported. 
The open market rate continued to de- 
cline after the announcement of the 
change in the official bank rate. The 
tendency of declining discount rates in 
England is to cause the withdrawal of 
American balances, unless, of course, 
money in New York also grows easier. 
Rates in New York, however, have 
been showing strength. 

British purchases of grain and cot- 
ton, a lower discount rate, and the 
withdrawal of American funds fr 
the London market account for the d 
cline in sterling exchange. The pur- 
chasing operations that are weakening 
the exchange rate are likely to continue 
well into the winter. If this and lower 
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More and more attention is being devoted to the interpretation of accounting records, 
Teachers consider the ability to read financial statements as vital as the ability to 
Pup Construct then. 


“ANALYSIS of FINANCIAL STATEMENTS" by H. G. Guthmann, M.B.A., 0.P.A., Associate Prof, 

of Business Administration, University of Texas, is the most recent and complete text 

to be written along the lines of this pedagogical trend, It covers (1) the general 

technique of statement analysis, applicable to all types of business enterprise and 

(2) the treatment of special statements for each of the following industries: 
Railroads —- Banks ~— Mining Companies — Gas Manufacturers — Power Companies 
Holding Companies —- Insurance Companies — Mercantile Corporations. 


This text may well be used in courses in Accounting, Banking, Corporation Finance, 
Investments and Mercantile Credits. 
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Cost Accounting  Lewranee oe ik i SOU k e.g Binh ah $4.00 
Mathematics of Accounting — Curtis and Cooper, . 2.2.2 OD LU $4.00 
Principles of Accounting - Finney, Vols. I & II, each, bound. _ _ $4.00 

each, loose leaf _ _ _:_ $8.50 
DeeerLe A OLE Geren cur MATOS oo clk ue. eons eh me $4.00 
Credit Analysis PLanhiberaeds 20 ovreiars geatnteus , $4.00 


Credits and Collections — Ettinger and Golieb 
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e A few years ago business letters were noticeable because of their unusual or so-call- 
em) ed clever phraseology. Recognition now seems to be more properly accorded to letters 
written in good, straightforward English; the success of the letter being based on 
the lucid expression of s sound idea, A. G. Babenroth, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor 
of English, Columbia University, divides his text, MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, into two 
parts. Part I consists of the preparation of effective writing and the essential 
qualities of good business expression. Part II deals with practically every situa- 
tion and problem which a student would be called upon to meet in writing. 


The text is profusely illustrated with material selected from recent practice. Teach- 
ers will find this text well designed to give the student clarity of expression in ad- 
justing complaints, making reports, sales and collection letters, and other subjects. 


Just off the press 


eet pre ernere e ja eth e y pnn eh y 


Student price $3 (less 20% to teachers) 


— ete eee emma mans amet 


"Putting Science Into Business" was the heading of a splendid review given by the New 
York Times to "Retail Merchandising, Planning and Control" by James L. Fri, M.B.A., 
Associate Professor of Merchandising, New York University School of Retailing. 


—— 


"From unit stores to chain stores he travels with easy familiarity, claiming that the 
latter will increase and grow as long as the average management of the former is infe- 
rior. But the independent storekeeper need not despair if he will adopt the complete 
and more intelligent retail accounting methods of arrangement and display merchandise 
and the superiority of proper location as taught by the chain stores. 
a 

o! Mr. Fri also points out the advantages of the department stores by reason of their 

. “shopping conveniences, their considerable buying powcr, the personal services they 

offer and the able organization. He gives descriptions too of mail-order companies, 
specialty stores, cooperative stores and future developments, in retailing, which 
include mass buying and large-scale distribution, close contact with primary markets 
and central representation. 


"As the author says, his book is written with the idea of helping the reader recognize 
and understand the sound principles underlying the successful operation of a retail 
store and he has done his work exceedingly well. 


"He is clear, logical, practical, and his book should be read with the attention it 
unquestionably deserves." ae 
Retail Merchandising. and the, two companion volumes provide colleges with material 2 
which can be used for a scientific course in Retailing. 


371 pages, 6 x 9 inches . . _ ‘i eh Py ee Student price $3.50 (less 20% to teachers) 
Retail Buying, — Brisco and- Wingate nl ede weg $3.00 
Retail Receiving Practice, —, Brisco and Wingate. . ~~. 2). ok $3.50 
Advertising Procedure — Kleppner (second printing just out) $4.00 
Marketing Methods and Policies — Converse. _ _ 2'bie-n oo Da eo $3.00 
Export Advertising Practice wns PODS ON: water ouhu ae, eT et eas eae $3.00 
Foreign Trade ed © ie i We Tags SP a ee $3.00 
Iixporting to the World pv Prebiedoc te ak ag eee ee ae $3.00 


Of the 19,712 business failures during the year 1924, 6,573 or more than one third 
were attributed to financial incompetence, Such stupendous losses are in them- 
selves the best preachment one can find on the need for a thorough knowledge of 
business finance. 


J»H, Bonneville, Assistant Professor of Finance, New York University, in "ELEMENTS of 
BUSINESS FINANCH", gives a detailed explanation of each essential, The work is plan- 

ned as a text for the first year's study of this subject, irrespective of whether the 
student is a freshman, sophomore or junior. Problems and questions at the end of each’ 
chapter make this text practicable for use as a judicious combination of the lecture, one 
text and case methods. 1 


412 pages, 6 x 9 inches Student price $4 (less 20% to teachers) 
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Financial Organization 


and Management —, Gerséenberge ad ki ceva be tele me) Weltite ell $4.00 
Investments MOMOPIRN oo Se Oe i) a oe $3.00 
Federals Tax: Course; est folio es tether hen, ob le Bree op Dine «nee $6.00 
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LIBERAL EXAMINATION OFFER 
PRENTICH-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please forward a copy of the books indicated below for 3 months’ FREE EXAMINATION, 
I may purchase the texts at a discount of 20% or should the books not be all that I >» 


expect, they may be returned without any obligation. If I adopt any book for olass 
use, (i.e. order 5 or more copies) the examination copy becomes complimentary. 
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Teacher's Name oe eae ap yh ae i cyte bli hy id be, (qe 
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OCTOBER BUSINESS FORECAST 


discount rates should cause further 


y losses in the exchange value of the 


“pound, gold shipments would become 
practicable. The Bank of England 
still has access to the $300,000,000 
credit available in New York to sup- 
port the market and prevent the fall of 
exchange to a point where it is cheaper 
to ship gold. 


The First Year of the Dawes Scheme 

Reparation receipts from Germany 
for the first annuity year ending 
August 31 totaled 1,000,457,572 gold 
marks, Of this amount payments ag- 
gregating 893,444,301 gold marks were 
made. In the following tabulation the 
disposition of payments is’ indWated: 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS FOR FIRST 


ANNUITY YEAR 
(On cash basis reduced to gold mark equiva- 


lents). 
Million 
Gold 
Receipts Marks. 
Cash withdrawn from proceeds of Ger- 


man Hxternal Loan 1924 ............ 800.0 
Interest on railway ‘bonds ............ 200.0 
Exchange differences and interest re- 

COLMAR tisteiete cretererete, aie icialeies. ora mp die bias, avelers'ohel 6 0.5 

1,000.5 
Payments. 
Payment to various Allied countries.... 789.0 
Expenses of :— 

Reparation Commission ..........5.6 

Rhineland High Commission ...... 9.4 

Military Commission of Control. .1.7 
/, Naval Commission of Control....0.07 22.8 

-\Huropean Commission of the Danube.. ue 


P= jervice of German External Loan...... Ee 
,~ On account of administration cost of Of- 
fice for Reparation Payments, and dis- 
count on railway payments in advance 3.9 
Cash in hand, Aug. 31, 1925............ 


1,000.5 

The comments of The Index of the 
New York Trust Co. on what Germany 
has accomplished under the Dawes 


plan are interesting: 

It would be a mistake to consider the 
Dawes Plan solely in the light of pay- 
ments made during the past year. Of 
the first year’s contributions of 1,000,000,- 
000 marks, only 200,000,000 was found 
directly by Germany—and this by the Ger- 
man railways alone—the balance of 800,- 
000,000 marks being the proceeds of the 
German external loan. Besides making 
possible a stabilization of German cur- 
rency, and restoring order into German 
industry, this actual receiving of 1,000,- 
000,000 marks is by no means all that has 
been accomplished between the dates of 
Sept. 1, 1924 and Sept. 1, 1925. Several 
plans, although these have not as yet had 
time to bring direct financial returns, 
were nevertheless put into effect. 

The industrial debenture system, or- 
ganized during the first year, but which 
only goes into effect during the second, 
will be a special reparation contribution 
made by German industry. 

Another accomplishment of the Dawes 
Plan during the past year has been the 
control of German revenue though this 
has, as yet, brought in no actual repara- 


‘im payment. 
BP) Ps saity came the difficult problem of 
eéliveries in kind, a set of regulations 
having been drawn up by a special inde- 
pendent committee and approved by the 
Reparation Committee on June 9, 1925, as 
operative since May 1, for all creditor 


States, 


The Automobile Industry Grows 

Record-breaking production of auto- 
mobiles is reported by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
By the end of the year production is 
expected to exceed the previous record 
established in 1923 when 3,637,216 
cars were manufactured. During the 
first eight months of the year, 2,644,- 
583 passenger cars had been produced, 
surpassing the corresponding period of 
last year by 12% and 1923 by 8%. It 
is interesting to note that during the 
first quarter of this year production fell 
more than 196,000 cars below the first 
three months of 1924. 

Registration of automobiles has like- 
wise increased. During the first half 
of the year, 17,716,709 motor vehicles 
were registered, or 13.9% more than 
during the corresponding period of last 
year. The states collected $226,899,709 
in registration fees on this number of 
cars, and will expend $183,780,371 of 
the receipts in improving highways. 
The number of cars on which fees were 
collected is not an actual count of those 
in operation since the figures do not 
include 70,200 official vehicles owned 
by states on which registration fees 
were not paid. 


Economic Briefs 
(Continued from first page) 


assessed at $959,994,950. The increase 
in assessments of real and personal 


property over 1925 is $2,191,316,644. 
roa We ae 


The American Bankers Association 
has anticipated by ten years the ques- 
tion of extending the charters of the 
Federal Reserve banks which expire 
in 1935. At the recent convention of 
the association a committee recom- 
mended that the banks’ charters when 
renewed be made to run for a term of 
ninety-nine years. 

xk *K x 


A report that the Florida orange 


_crop will be much larger than last year 


reminds us that Florida produces 
oranges. The real estate boom has al- 
most squeezed the orange out of the 


limelight. 
hack Wie 


Japan has lifted her gold embargo 
and for the first time in nine years ar- 
ranged for the exportation of gold. 
The government will probably an- 
nounce the return to the gold standard 


when parliament convenes in Decem- - 


ber, the gold standard to take effect 
next February. 


The Wheat and Cotton Situation 

A. good part of the prosperity of 
1925 is traceable to the profitable finan- 
cial returns from the 1924 crops. The 
improved position of the farmer is fur- 
ther strengthened by another year of 
satisfactory earnings. The wheat and 
cotton crops, the most important of our 
agricultural products, are estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture to bring 
to the producers an income approxi- 

nating last year’s receipts. Cotton will 
yield about $1,500,000,000, and wheat 
income will approximate $1,000,000,- 
000, or slightly less than last year’s re- 
turn. 

The wheat market during the past 
month has been bearish. On October 
1 cash wheat was quoted at $1.48, the 
lowest price of the year. Wheat is 
about 16 cents lower today than a year 
ago. It must be remembered that a 
year ago opinion was fairly well set- 
tled that prices would go higher on ac- 
count of the poor European and Cana- 
dian wheat crops. This year our 
spring and winter wheat production is 
estimated at 700,000,000 bushels 
against 872,000,000 bushels a year ago, 
and production in 29 wheat-producing 
countries, representing 85% of the 
world’s wheat crop, will be 2,852,000,- 
000 bushels, against 2,634,000,000 
bushels a year ago. In spite of this 
apparently bearish statistical position, 
some statisticians believe that the pres- 
ent domestic wheat market will go 
higher. They point out that there is a 
low carryover, that domestic demands 
a year ago consumed 651,000,000 
bushels and will probably be at least 
that amount this year, that the amount 
left for export purposes is not more 
than 75,000,000 bushels, and that most 
of the surplus must come from the 
Pacific slope since east of the Rocky 
Mountains the wheat market is on a 
domestic basis. 

The cotton crop, according to the 
Government’s official report of Septem- 
ber 16, will exceed last year’s yield by 
more than 300,000 bales. Production 
estimates, however, are constantly 
changing and whether the final yield 
will be more or less than the latest es- 
timate of 13,931,000 bales will depend 
upon weather conditions and the ex- 
tent of abandoned acreage. Private 
estimates show a considerably lower 
yield than officially reported. In some 
quarters greater confidence is felt in 
the unofficial figures, although the gov- 
ernment is accredited with having ex- 
cellent facilities for collecting data. 
The unusually dry weather has hast- 
ened the maturity of the crop, resulting 
in an early cotton ginning season. Ex- 
ports are heavier than a year ago. 
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Seven hundred and thirty-four 
years’ supply of Gasoline in 
the United States 


On September 29th, the American 
Chemists’ Society began a four-day 
symposium on motor fuel and oil 
conservation, at the Chemists’ Club in 
New York City. The consulting 
chemist of the Texas Oil Company 
stated that: 

“There is no immediate danger of ex- 
haustion of crude petroleum in the United 
States, with the resulting cessation in the 
production of gasoline. There are, more- 
over, enormous oil reserves elsewhere in 
the world, part of which, at least, will be 
available for our use. However, petroleum 
resources, both in this country and else- 
where, are not being replenished at the 
rate at which they are being withdrawn. 
The conservation of these resources is a 
subject worthy of serious consideration 
* * * Future conservation is largely up to 
the consumer, by securing greater ef- 
ficiency in the gasoline he uses, and thus 
reducing the consumption for a given 
amount of work periormed.” 


Earlier in the year, a Committee of 
Eleven of the American Petroleum 
Institute reported the results of an 
investigation of the oil industry and 
resources of the United States. It 
declared that there was little physical 
wastage of.oil from well to consumer, 
the figure being slightly over 3% of 
the crude produced. This percentage 
is small indeed when we consider that 
a gas company or an electric company 
is considered to be remarkably ef- 
ficient if the amount of gas or elec- 
tricity unaccounted for out of its prod- 
uct, which is sold usually directly to 
the consumer, is as low as 5%. How- 
ever, the committee reports that the 


oil product is handled probably 
twenty-five times between the producer 
and the consumer. It would seem 
practicable to reduce even the low per- 
centage of loss if some of the middle- 
men could be cut out. 


The London Economist points out 
that a number of surveys have been 
made of the petroleum supply, begin- 
ning with that in 1908 of Mr. David 
Day, then chief geologist of the 
United States Geological Survey, fol- 
lowed by one in 1914 by Mr. Ralph 
Arnold, a third in 1915 by the Geo- 
logical Survey, a fourth in 1918 by 
Mr. David White, then chief geologist, 
and the latest by the Geological Survey 
and the Association of Petroleum 
Geologists jointly, in 1921. Each was 
soon proved to be ridiculous, most of 
them erring on the side of grossly 
under-estimating the supply. The 
Committee of Eleven now reports that 
the supply recoverable by present 
methods or known processes will last 
thirty-one years, and the supply re- 
coverable from oil shale, coal deposits 
and lignite will last seven hundred and 
three years. This estimate takes no 
account of the enormous resources of 
oil in the world’s oil fields outside of 
the United States, nor does it take into 
account 1,100,000,000 acres of land 
underlain by sedimentary rocks and 
not fully explored, in which geology 
indicates the existence of oil as pos- 
sible. The conclusion naturally is that 
the shortage scare in the gasoline field 
is merely a bugaboo. 


The General Situation 
(Continued from first page) i; 


at least 388,000,000 tons. The texte’ 
trade reports gradual but sure prog- 
ress. The shoe manufacturing indus- 
try and the leather goods industry are 
operating steadily. Building construc- 
tion, from January 1 through Septem- 
ber, measured by contracts let, has been 
20% higher than a year ago. The lum- 
ber business has also been doing better 
than last year, as has the automobile 
industry. Retail sales, indicated by 
chain store receipts and mail order 
business, were considerably larger dur- 
ing September than during August. 


Commodity prices remain_ fairly 
steady. Coffee has been declining on 
account of a larger supply in New 
York than has been reported for five 
months; the price is still somewhat 
higher than a year ago.. Big crops 
and large stocks have caused the price 
of sugar to fall to a very low level. 
Grain prices also show marked declines 
since last year. Rubber stands in the 
foreground as the commodity show- 
ing the greatest increase in price since 
a year ago. Copper, lead and zinc 
have been in fair demand, with prices 
remaining steady at the beginning Oe 
the month. Tin was higher. 


Commodity prices have not 2. =f 


vanced, a fact attributable to the prac- 
tice of buying goods as the demand 
for them arises. The events of the 
year show that we can have pros- 
perity unaccompanied by advancing 
prices. Such prosperity is conducive 
to steady progress. 


(While the information contained in this Letter is not guaranteed, it has been compiled from sources believed to be reliable.) 


For Teachers 


RE you familiar with all 

the Prentice-Hall publi- 
cations? We shall be glad 
to forward any of them—the 
old stand-bys or the new texts 
which have just appeared, 
for three months’ free exami- 
nation. 


Have you a catalogue? 


Have We Entered Your Address Correctly? If Not, Please Notify Us. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INnc., was founded by university men who appreciated 
at first hand the questions confronting every teacher of business subjects. 
understood what material was needed in texts and how the teacher wanted it 
arranged. From this understanding there developed a definite editorial policy 
that has resulted in text books eminently suited to university and college instruc- 
tion in commercial subjects. 


‘They 


Incidentally, the same organization has become prominent in the tax, financial 


and business worlds through its respective Services, each a leader in its field 
(shown by the fact that the United States Senate and the Legislative Depart- 
ments of the various States use these Services, which are also in active use in the 


large accounting, law and corporation offices throughout the world). 
books are just as authoritative in their respective fields. 


Prentice FAL 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc, 
70 FirTH AVENUE 
NEw York 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


‘The text 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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_ BUSINESS DIGEST 


. SPECIAL REPORT | 


SUBJECT: 


| PREPARED FOR: 


“NEVER UNDERTAKE ANYTHING NEW UNTIL YOUR MANAGERS HAVE HAD 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO EXAMINE EVERYTHING THAT HAS BEEN DONE 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD IN THAT DEPARTMENT "'—Andrew Carnegie. 
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BUSINESS DIGEST, INc. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


PERPETUAL INVENTORY FOR MENCHANTS. 


The purpose of ea perpetual inventory is two-fold. 
First, to have an accurate recoré both as to quantity and 
cost price of gocds on hard to facilitase the oreveration 


of financial statements. Second, as a check ageinst any 


stock becoming depleted. 


She keeping of any perpetual inventory requives 
some detailed work, however the system »utlined below is 
designed with the idea of eliminating as much devaii work as 
possible and at the same time furnishing useful information, — 
On the following sheet, you will find a specially prszvared 
inventory ledger sheet. The items on this sheet will be taken 


up and explained below in their prover order, 
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Pevetyeens 


The first line of the form provices for listing the names 
and kind of materiel. To the right the size or other description 
necessary to designate the pavticulat item covered by the ledger 
sheet. Under this is’ a space providing for the lecation of the 
material. The next line of the form fills the function of in- 


dicating when erother order for material is to pa plased. In 


almost all cases, this figure will be somewhere between the max- 


it represents such an amount thet ample time is given to order 
and obtain more material before the minimum is reached. 
this connection a standard quantity to order at one time 
is very useful, which is provided for at the extreme right 
of this line. It shows the amount chat normally should be 
ordered on a requisition and usually represents the difference 
between the maximum quantity and the figure representing the 
reorder point. The next line, maximum quantity, should be 
fixed at a figure for the largest amount for which the 
company is willing to accept finanxial responsibility at 

any Pa meleiiay moment. The minmimwa quantity snould be 

fixed at a figure to point out the danger point belo 

which this quantity of' wuaterial actually on haxé must not 

be allowed to fall without inmates and strenous effort 
being made to get pore in. The first column of the form 
provides for the date when material is received, The 


next colwnm provides for the purchase order sumber covering 
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the material or if preferred, the inveice mimbcr, covering the material. 
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The third colum previées for the quantivy of material received, and 
the nesct column for the unis price of same, The last of the debit 

side provides for ths emovnt of the Hose tee covering that particular 
material. The credit side, to « certain extent is a repetition of the 
debit sidee The first colwan providing for the date goods were sold, 
the second column fcr the invoice number on which they were sold, the 
third colimn for the cuantity sold, fourth column for the unit price, 
and the last column for the amount of the sales of that particular class 
of goods. 

When it is desired to use requisitions for the issuing of matecrial 
the number of the requisition will appear in the space, on the credit 
side now provided for listing the sales invoice number. However, as 
stated above, this system is designed to eliminate as much detail work 
as possible and, therefore, the credit posting is made direct from the 
saves Trvi.oe instead of a requisition. 

In pricing goods for the credit side, one of three inethods may 
be used. The first is the actual price or oldest price first. In 
using this method it may be necessary at times to charge out sales 
at two or three different prices, for example. On July Ist 100 articles 
were purchased at a unit price of $1.00; July 5th 5C of these articles 
-were sold at a unit price of (1.50; July 10th 100 more were purchased 
at a unit price of 90¢;July 25tna 100 more were purchcsed at a wit 
price of 75¢; July 30th 175 were sold at a wit price of 91,00. 

These transactions are recorded in the stores lecgor oas follows: 


The entry for the articles purchased o: July Ist would >be made from 
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the purchase order afver the gocds heave Lesi sersived, or if 
ferred from the invoise covering She gevdas, and would avpear as folows 


follovs: 
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ing the sale of 50 artitles the sales price is not taken 
into consideration, the stores ledger sheet appearing follows after 


entering the transaction. 


Neer) Preseived rae Sold | 
| tare end ‘Unit 

Date | P.O.Noe [Quantity | Price Date |Tuv, to. 

7/1 1 100 1.00: - 


| 
The following two purchases are recorded in the same manner as the 


first purchase leaving the ledger sheet as follows: 


Received Sots vi Wa 
<) | | citi nt! Unit | : 


aCe} Unit | : : 
Date | No. | Quantity | Price jAmount [Quantity' Price iAm't 
on Z =f : 


UDate i Mo. 


Reenanean 
1 100 ¥200 91100500] 8-7/5) 1 50 .1.00 {50.00 
2 100 | «20 | 20.00 ‘ 
3 100 | .75 | 75-00) | > 
| , 
| ' 1 ff i i 


The recording of the last sale is more difficult,as in the other sale 
the sales price is not taken into consideration when entry is made in the 
stores ledgere The sale was for 175 articles. Looking at the ledger 


sheet as it now stands we find 300 articles have been purchased and 00 sold, 
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We also find that there are 50 articles stiil on hand of the first pur- 
chase of 100 so these are charged cut at the cest of the first purchase 
or 1.00 os¢h, That leaves a balance of 125 articles to be charged out. 
We next find that the next purchase was 100 articles, so these are all 
charged out at their cost price or 90¢ cach. We now still have 25 to be 
charged owt which must be from the nert purchace at 75¢ each. After 
charging out all of one purshase 2 line should be drawn under the entry 
covering that purchase indiseting that the price to be used in charging 
out the next se.e is the one directly under the line drawn, after making 


these entries the-stores ledger sheet will appear as follows: 


Received j OL (| 

, PO! US ei tf ; Inve FR fiiie' ke 
Date; No. Quant ity | Pr ice! Amount | {Date} No. | Disa erice| 

| | WAG ea 
7/d ye} feo) | Top apo |/s | 4} bo | 1.00 | 

t t ITEM CE Seiten ay an —-~ : i , t : 
tao. 2 200 a sr Ga ncie hele [/30! 2 | BO no 

| | Aa : 
97/25; 3 100 ; 4B] 75.00 tt SANE Ee -90 

The second method is the averege cost price, which must be changed 


each time goods are pwchased. To arrive at this figure, the total amount 
of Renan ant on han’ is divided into the preset cort cf the material on 
hand. For example, i e.itering the icst sale of the above transactions 
“the price to be used is arrived at as follows: 

$00 articles have boen purchased at a total cost of ¥'265.-5U have 
been sold and charged out at §50,-which was the average price eat that 
time as there was only one purchase when the sale was made. Substracting 
the sale from the purchases we fina there are 250 articles on hand cost- 


ing §215,-iee. 3265,-minus ¢50,-. Dividing 250 into #215.-we arrive at en 
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average cost. price of 86/7 which is used in charging out the sale of 175 
articles madé on July 30th. 
The third method is to use the last cost price, which represents the 
replacement value. This reshod is mach more simple and casier to handle 
than the ot her two methods, and has many advantages ove. tiem as follows: 
Assume, for exampie, that a considerable quantity of a certain kind of 
material is on hand, and the tne market vaiue of same has gone down while there 
is still a large amount unused. It is unfair to charge out this material at 
cost price when it could be cbtained in the market at the time it is re- 
quired at a much lower figure. In other words, the particular sale should 
not suffer because the: value of material on hand happens to have depreciated. 
If the sale wew charged out at cost, the résult on the face of it may be 
@ loss, and the proprietor looking at his books will naturally conceive 
that he must raise his price for the future, with the result that he will 
more than likely ‘Lose that particulat business and be left with a balance of 
his depreciated material stili on his hands. If it has depreciated, it is 
better to face the fact and debit the sale with current buying prices only, 
thus showing the real result, for after all the loss is not on the sale but 
on the material. The question then naturally arises, how are the stores’ 
accounts to be balanced? This presents no difficulty, The record of quantity 
will show that all material debited to the stores’ account have been accounted 
for, and when stock taking time arrives, it will be found that the value of 
Broan in hand is less than the value shown in the stores’ ledger. The 
Alfteranie is ce depreciation and should be written off as such. For 


exemple, we will assume the following: 
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Represents a stores ledger sheet et the time of taking a physical in- 


vehtory. 


~, Received “Sear TORTS eA ae Um TT 


etal INO « Quantity | Fries | 


| 
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From the above it appears that the balance on hand is ¢@ articles 


(1250-960) at a cost of $292.50 ($1065-$772.50), however assuming the sales 
were made from the earliest purchases, as in the first method, the cost of 
these articles is $226.09 (300 x 75¢). The difference or 487-90. representse 
depreciation in value of the material and a journal entry should te made 
charging this emount to profit and loss and crediting it to stores, The 
stores ledger sheet will now show the true cost of these articles, which 
is the figure to be used in reporting the cost of these articles in the in- 
-ventory for purposes of the income tax returns, and at the same time the 
books will reflect the true result of operations, i.e. the books will show 
there has been a 367%50: loss due to depreciation in value of the inventory 
and not that this loss has been suffered on sales through the operation of tho 
business, as would result if the first method were used. The same procedure 
should be followed for each article in the stores ledger showing depreciation 
"in values: | . na . 
Apart altogether fron the fact thet this is a true record of what has 
taken place, it affords the proprietor a very good object lesson. In going 
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through his stores* accounts at she end of the year he sees at a 
glance that there has been devreciation, and as this may heve resulted 
from indiscrete buying of large queabities of fluctuating material, 
_ he will doubtless be more careful in time to come. The same remarks apply 

pee appreciation in value takes Nee and generelly Pee sae the 
correct method is to chargs out ue lwaber ab the current buying price. 
For example: = 

We will dsulnse the following represents a stores ledrer sheet 


at the time of taking a physics] inventory. 


an 


(eee eee ee ee ae = <a on 


Received ae. He i Said 


P.0.3 i Uait | Ihe ew] iC Unit | 
antity Price Amovnt te ' Moe encity Pr A c 
mi ef =I ne RUSTY it cial mount 
} j é 3 
BOO gal 25a b 7/42) 10 | SOU uN eG 45.00; 
08 te A Uy Sn a i li Ty baie LOO wanes O 135.00; 
Eel Mail Oa Wo Bete |i 7/50} 30 LV LOON Non 90,00}. 
150 O0U a aoe i e/1uj 40} 100 |} .90 90.00] 
100 907 TSO IMIEE 075 ; 50; 160 1.00 | 150,00 
300 1,00 | S00. Peer et BONE 6 206 anh ae 200.00 
100 : 1.00 | 100. i 9/zsi 70} 160 1.00 100.00} 
100 VOC LOGS '; 10/1 80 : 100} 1,00) f° 100.00; 
POC eh ECO LOG: i ena i 
Mea hn Ti (bbeOa OU $50 "910.00 


From the above it ee that the balance on hand is 300 articles at 
a cost of $230.-, iiatehtity egain saeumine the sales were made from the 
earliest purchases, as in the first Methods the cost of these articles is 
$300.- The difference or $Y 0.- represents appreciation in the value of 
Heteriet and a journal entry should be made charging stores and crediting 
profit and loss with thei amount. The stores ledger sheet will now show 
-the true cort of these articles, which is the figure to be used in re- | 
aah te the cost of these articles in the inventory, for purposes of ine” 
come tax returns, and at the same time the booké will show there has 


becn a 47..-gain made due to appreciation in value of the inventory, and 
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16 
not that this pain nas been made on salos vhrough the operation of the 
business, as would result if the first method were used. The same pro- 
cedure being followed for each article in the stores ledger shoving 
appreciation in value, 

Moreover it will also be found exceedingly troublesome tc charge 
out at actual cost price, even if desired, because of the diffisn uy 
of tracing precisely when one lot: of material has been exhausted, 
and another lot, bought at a different price, has commenced to be drawn. 

In order to report the inventory on tax returns at cost or cost 
om market whichever is lower, it is necessary, that the books show the same 
figure as is used on the return. To obtain this result and still heve the 
books reflect the true result df operations the following method should 
be pursued. When stock is taken let there be two extension colums 
(1) cost, and (2) cost or market whichever is lower. If cost is lower no 
entry should be made but if it is found that market is lower an entry 
should be made charging the difference betwee the narked value and cost 
value as shown on the ledger sheet after the above entries have been made, 
to profit and loss and crediting it to inventory. This entry will reduce 
the value of the inventory to cost or cost or market whichever is lower for 
purposes of income tax returns. In bringing down the new adjusted in- 
ventory ani average unit price should be figured and used as the cost 
of the articles remaining in the inventory. 

It will be noted that none of the entries described above effect the 
trading account which will still reflect the true result of operations. 


The adjusting entries will show up in the profit and loss account as a 


profit made through the appreciation in value of material or loss ays 
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“suffered threugh depreciation in value. of material during the 

period under candiderstion and additional sloss suffered through 

a lower replacement value of the material still on hand at the close 
of the period. 

It will be noted that no columns are provided on the form to show 
the balance of ‘goods on hand. Pencil footings of the quantity columns 
Gn both the debit and credit side should be made after entering each 
trensaction and a mental subtraction of these two columns will at 
all tines show the balance on hand. | 

The above perpetual inventory system can be installed by nearly 
Deer vlcotaa at a very economical cost, it requiring only the part 
time of one clerk to keep the stores ledger up to dete at all times. 
The benefits derived from keeping a perpetual inventory in facilitating 
the preparation of financial statements and income tax returns, and also 
acting as a check against stock becoming depleted, will more than, 


offset the small cost of operations 
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